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“‘ WHERE have we another example’ ff history of areligion 
intervening with such a robust supernatural consciousness, 
and at the same time laying the moral foundations of the 
earthly life of the community so firmly as this ‘message’? 
If a man fails to be inwardly affected by the faith proclaimed 
by the New Testament writers, he must certainly be stirred 
to the depths by the purity, the wealth, the power, and the 
delicacy of the moral knowledge which invests their exhor- 


tations with such incomparable value.” 


Harnack: ‘WHat 1s Curistranity?’’ 


pp 171-2, Vol. 14, Theological Translation Library. 
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_. THE contents of this volume form a Descrip- 


ie 


PREFACE. 


-* 


tive New Testament Ethic. There has, we 


believe, been need of such a work. ‘The theme 
is not new. But Christianity even when 
treated on its moral side is so often approached 
from one or other of its doctrinal bases, that 
there is a certain newness about the presenta- 
tion of the subject, when start is made from 
the life as life. The Christianity of New 
Testament Times is our great immovable fact. 
The fact itself isa Gospel. The life stirs us 


to imitation and leads us on to the fountains 


of its inspiration. 


The thoughtful Christian reader will, we 
trust, find that this changed point of view is 
very illuminative ; and discover that Chris- 
tianity’s grandest defence is simply that it 


should be known. 


vi. ‘ Preface. 


Whatever attitude is taken up in reference 
to New Testament criticism, the New Testa- 
ment writings as a whole may be accepted as 
evidence of the moral standards existing among 
Christians of the first and second generations. 
Within say a quarter of a century of Jesus’ 
death, life in Christian circles had passed to 
new moral levels; and had found its dynamic 
undoubtedly in the Lord Himself. This is the 
‘broad historic fact all must take account of. 
Moral standards are neither so easily formed 
nor so rapidly changed that they can be airily 
treated after the manner of many phenomena 
of life. They are the most substantial elements 
of history. In every scientific construction of 
history one of the main facts demanding inter- 
pretation is the tise of Christian ee 

Whilst the aim of this volume has been in 
part scientific, the desire has also been to con- — 
tribute something towards a robust Christianity, 
of strong moral fibre, fitted for supreme service 
in this modern world. Christianity has to 
conquer now, as it did in the ancient time, in 


the moral sphere. Nothing finally counts but 


Preface. * vil. 
this. If we mistake not, a serious conflict has 
in the immediate future to be waged for the 
maintenance of the Christian moral order. 
The forces are marshalling for a supreme con- 
test. The world of modern life has to be 
reconquered by the Christian spirit. Its 
powers, economic and social, have to be made 
~ subject to the mind of Christ. What was once 
included in the phrase “the world, the flesh, 
and the devil” is ever with us. But Chris- 
tianity has to reckon with organised Mammon- 
ism in these modern days ; and that represents 
fearful powers of moral corruption. 

To turn to the life of “The First Christians” 
is to be assured that if there are new conflicts 


- . ° 
to wage, new victories may be won. 
ARGV. 


Leicester, 


January, 1906. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In the middle of the first century of our 
era there were in various cities of the Roman 
Empire small communities of religious people 
called Christians. They were drawn for the 
most part from the humbler walks of life. 
Here and there, indeed, there were men, 
and still more women, of some social standing. 
But the larger number were of the artizan 
class. Not a few had borne the brand of the 
- slave, and had in one way or other obtained. 
their freedom. They were from the point of 
view of the lordly Roman citizen, or the culti- 
vated Greek, the offscouring of the people. 
They lived in the lower, crowded, often foul 
quarters of the cities. They were always under 
suspicion, and the suspicion broke ever and anon 
into persecution. Did they not meet in secret 
societies? What revolutionary plotting went 
on there? They everywhere discarded the 
national and old-time religions. And did they 
not worship a king of their own—one Chrestos, 
who had been put to death as a malefactor, 
_ but who, they said, would come again and 
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reign as King of kings? Oh, they were a 
danger to the State, a pestilential brood! 
When the hue and cry arose “ Down with the 
Christians,” there was none to defend. 

These were they who in that age possessed 
the secret of the future, and had in them, 
strange though it may seem, the germs of new 
Christian civilizations. In their little com- 
panies were the beginnings of the Brotherhood 
of Man, the Kingdom of God on earth. But 
had you looked in on them as they gathered 
together for worship they would outwardly, 
we fear, have seemed anything but attractive. 
They were uncultured people; ignorant, at any 
rate, of the world’s lore. There were wild 
elements of fanaticism among them. When 
hunted by fear they would not have presented 
their best traits. But could you have stayed 
and mingled with them awhile until you caught 
the accents of their inner life, and learned the 
moods of their soul, you would first have 
respected them, and then for some of them 
conceived a passionate love. To name this 
one sister and that one brother would have 
ceased to be difficult. To have heard them 
pray or seen them rise into ecstacy in adoring 
worship of their Redeemer would have been 
to see them in transfigured beauty. The place 
of their meeting however humble and obscure 
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would have become to you the gate of heaven. 
You too would have knelt and worshipped. 

These people were peculiar, in the eyes 
of the then world, in the character of their 
faith. They had been trained in no school of 
philosophy, yet the perplexities of the human 
mind were like solved riddles to them. They 
owed little or nothing to the religious systems 
prevalent around them, and yet in the essentials 
_ of a religious life they knew their way clearly. 
They believed in God as a Creator All-power- 
ful, All-wise, All-good, Whose Providence was 
exercised in all things small and great, so 
that all were ordered and over-ruled to secure 
the ends of beneficence. Death for them 
had lost its terrors, and they saw through 
life to the larger life beyond these shadows. 
They believed in their Master, Who had taber- 
nacled in the flesh, and had wrought such 
wondrous works, as a now risen and glorified 
Redeemer. They believed that through Him 
the vilest and weakest of men could be set 
strong in holy character and life. They believed 
~ that those who were thus transformed might be 
saved eternally by the same personal power, 
and be given a share in God’s everlasting 
Kingdom. They were enthusiasts for this 
faith, willing to suffer and die rather that deny 
it, or fail to proclaim it. 


4 Introduction. 


We know something of the thoughts of 
these first Christians, and something of the 
simplicity and sublimity of their worship, but 
how did they live? What manner of men and 
women were they? What characters did they 
exhibit and maintain? All around them, in 
the cities of the Roman world, there was 
rampant immorality and blatant unbelief, and 
an utter weariness of life. No one cared for 
their faith; their worship was looked upon as 
an ignorant fanaticism. It was their life alone 
which won upon an unheeding world. Faith 
and enthusiasm unsupported by life would have 
been vain. How, then, did they live? 

Taking the New Testament writings, and 
especially the Epistles of Paul, as our guide, 
we may gather a fairly full description (fuller 
than, at the outset, might be imagined) of the 
kind of men and women who constituted the 
Christian communities in Thessalonica and 
Galatia, in Corinth, Rome, and Ephesus, in 
Colosse, Philip} and Jerusalem, and elsewhere. 
The names of many of these first Christians 
are known to us, and have grown familiar. 
Outline-pictures of several of them have been 
handed down to us. Not to mention leaders 
like Paul and Peter, James and John, Stephen 
and Barnabas, Silas and Timothy, and Apollos, 


we know, with some intimacy, many of the 
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rank and file. There is Aquila, a native of 


Pontus, who, with his wife Priscilla, was driven 
from Rome by an edict of the .Emperor 
Claudius. Paul found them at Corinth, and 
with them he worked at his trade of tent-cloth 
making. These, at one point, “risked their own 
lives’? to save the Apostle. We look in on 
them at Ephesus, and see the gathering of the 
saints in their house. And again we find the 
pair, once more in Rome, and hear of the 
Church that meets at their’ house there. In 
like manner we know of Stephanas and his 
household, the first in Greece to confess Christ, 
and of Epznetus, the first in Roman Asia to 
do the same. What honoured names these! 
Others, less familiar, yet representing person- 
alities fairly distinct to us, come out of that 
far past, like Andronicus and Junias, of whom 
Paul tells that they had once been imprisoned 
with him; that they were persons of note 
among the Apostles; and that they had been 
among the earliest followers of Christ, having 
been, as he says, in Christ before himself. 
Then there were women such as Mary, Try- 
phena, Tryphosa and Persis, who had worked 
hard in Christ’s cause. 

There are many more that might be named, 
but suffice it that we know with some famili- 
arity and particularity examples of the Christian 


Rom. xvi. 4. 


1 Cor. xvi. 19. 


Rom. xvi. 5. 


Rom. xvi. 7. 


Rom. xvi. 6, 12. 


Phil. i. 13; 
iv. 22. 
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manhood and womanhood of these earliest 
days; honoured and saintly souls, some from 
the ranks of the slave and the freedman, some 
from higher circles, even to Cesar’s household, 
and a few from among the learned. They are, 
to us, real characters with a strenuous life to 
be lived in the cities of the ancient world. 
How did they live ? 

Beyond such brief particulars as have been 
cited, we may learn from what is said of these 
first Christians, from the letters addressed to 
them, and from the kind of practical injunc- 
tion they were expected to live up to, what 
manner of life they really lived. There need 
be no uncertainty as to the type of life to 
which the name “Christian” was first given, 
and to which it is therefore still most justly 
applicable. 

If it were said that in the New Testament 
we have the ideals of enthusiasts of saintly pre- 
eminence, rather than the realisable standards 
of practical virtue and good living of the 
ordinary Christian, the answer is ready. The 
writers were not recluses. They had fought 


their own strong fights with the world, the | 


flesh, and the devil. They knew too well and 
sympathised too greatly with the daily warfare 
of those whom they had gathered into the com- 
panies of the faithful. They would not lay on 
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others burdens too great to be borne. Their’s 
were not Pharisaic injunctions. They were ) 
tender of tender consciences. They watched * 


= -, - =- Rom. i. 8-11, 
for souls. Much, too, of what is said, is said ®om as 


by way of joyous thanksgiving for graces °° Ps 


shown; and much more by way of strong en- 
couragement to stand by what had already 
been attained. 
The range of thought and the character of 
appeal of teacher, preacher, or prophet is deter- 
mined in part by those to whom the thought 
is presented and the appeal addressed. Take 
for example the Epistles to the Corinthians. 
They were immediately occasioned by a deplor- 
able: temporary laxity in the exercise of 
discipline, a too indulgent charity; but the 
summons to conscience is made with confi- 
dence if with some warmth, and the appeal was 
not in vain. It was to these same Corinthian 1 © =i. ch. 
Christians also Paul addressed the ode of 1©or.xv. ch. 
Love, the pzan on the Resurrection, and the 20%-¥.&vi.ch. 
elevated passage on the constraining love of 
Christ, and on triumph through suffering. The 
character of the letter one writes says some- 
thing of the writer, but something too of the 
person to whom it is written. We do not 
glow about certain subjects except in writing 
to certain people. The Epistle to the Romans 
in this way says much of the philosophic mind 
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and of the deep spiritual experience of the 
Apostle Paul, but it says something of the 
character of those to whom such an Epistle 
was written, and especially when we think of 
the personal confidences of Rom. 7, and the 
elevated enthusiasm about the greatest things 
of the faith in Rom. 8, or again of the recital 
of Christian duties in Rom.12. The Christian 
standard of conduct presented in the New 
Testament writings implies throughout a 
certain attitude of appreciation and responsive- 
ness on the part of those to whom it was 
presented. These writings, indeed, owe their 
preservation to the way in which they were 
received, and cherished, and revered by those 
for whom they were first written. The prac- 
tical ideals set forth in them were not foreign 
or distant to the first Christians. . 

We propose to present a sketch of how 
these early Christians lived; what were the 
moral ideals and standards of conduct con- 
stantly cherished amongst them. But to gain 
the right point of view it is necessary to 
remember the background against which the 
picture of early Christian life stands. We 
are to describe a life joyous and comforted; a 
life pure, loving, and good; a life of hope and 
immeasurable promise. But in heathen cities, 
then, life was often foully impure and hopeless 
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to despair. Seneca spoke of Rome as a 
cesspool of iniquity; Juvenal pictured her 
as a filthy sewer into which flowed the 
abominable dregs of every Achzan and Syrian 
stream. Paul’s fearful charge, written ‘‘as 
with pencil tipped with fire,” in the early 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, is also 
in evidence. We may take it the Apostle was 
sane as ever in such hot writing. He had “Divine Origin 
“not forgotten” as Dr. Storrs says, “his own CD™stianity.” 
common sense so far as to outrage the hearts 
of his readers and to instantly repulse their 
judgment, by painting themselves, or society 
around them, in colours too sombre.” He is 
a strong and credible witness. 

Corinth, a chief city of Greece both in 
intellectual and political influence, was in like 
manner given over to sensuality. This indeed 
had been consecrated by association with the 
temple-rites of Aphrodite. The tide of loose 7 #P#: t Cors. 
life was so unrestrained and society was so 
sapped by it, it even threatened to break in 
like a flood on the Christian Church. 

What is said of Rome and Corinth is largely 
characteristic of the cities of the Empire 
generally. “Off the great lines of travel,” says “he Apostosie 
Professor McGiffert, ‘‘frugality, simplicity, and 
austerity were still dominant,” “but everywhere 
else luxury, debauchery, and sensuality ran 
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riot.” As must ever be, along with this aban- 
donment of life’s nobler ideals and mission ennui 
prevailed, despair seized the people, and suicide 
became an art. The temples became homes of 
licentiousness, and religion itself the handmaid 
of impurity. The particulars which have come 
down to us are ghastly in their coarse brutality. 
There were better spirits among the representa- 
tives of philosophy and religion who revolted. 
They maintained their own integrity and urged 
a nobler life on others in a moralizing and 
philosophic kind of way. But, as Dr. Storrs 

“Divine Origin says, ‘‘it was like trying to rear a fortress with 

Christianity.” baper walls cemented by a vanishing breath.” 
Into such a world it was that Christianity was 
introduced, and in such a world Christian. life 
had to be lived. Its simplicity, purity, and 
strength of holy character, its sensitive good- 
ness and sweetness of spirit, stand everywhere 
in strong and striking contrast to the life 
around. 


CHAPTER I. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A Joyous LIFE. 


The first and last note of Christian life, 
in its earliest form, was joy. This was its 
dominant and distinguishing characteristic. Its 
voice was tuned to praise. 

Christianity was heralded as tidings of 
great joy to all people; the coming of a world- 
wide gladness, the Day-Dawn from on High. 
Messiahship, if only it might at last be realised, 
meant redemption, holiness, and peace, and 
therefore joy. The angel voice to the Shep- 
herds was the assurance from Heaven to the 
lowly and the simple that the waiting for the 
world’s consolation had not been in vain. This 
supreme and satisfying joy was now on the 
tip-toe of realisation. 

‘¢ Look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.’ 

Beautiful as dawn upon the mountains 
were the feet of God’s messengers, bringing 
“good tidings of good.” . God reigned, the 
world might break forth into joy. 


Luke ii. 10; 
i, 78. 


Is. lii, 7. 


Jude xxiv. 


Rey. vii. 12; 
xv. 3. 


1 Thess. v. 16. 
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If the beginnings of Christian life were thus 
spoken of, the issue was similarly described. 
When life ended, Christian souls were to 
appear stainless and rejoicing in the Master’s — 
glorious presence. Heaven’s arches rang with 
the songs of the redeemed. 

Christian life preserved a cheery, thankful 
tone. This was the steady tenour of the life, 
whatever might be its varying mood or circum- 
stance. The apostolic command was: “ Rejoice 
alway.” The call was startling. Rejoice in 
such a world?—and amid such misery and 


_ hopelessness as then existed? Rejoice, as 


Christians were called to do amid a running 
fire of persecution and beneath a constant 
weight of contumely? This was a large de- 
mand, and required an exalted heroism! Yes, 
the command was, ‘‘Rejoice alway.” In all 


- variations of inward nature and outward con- 


dition, the true state was an over-mastering 
joy. In a new sense of God’s o’er-ruling 
goodness, soul called unto soul: “The Lord 
reigneth; let the earth rejoice.” 

Human life had come a long way to its goal, 
when such a command, or encouraging appeal, 


became possible. What. a heart was this, 


which could say to its fellows, “‘ Rejoice alway”! 
It had gained the mountain-top and stood in 


the sunlight, though many were only beginning 
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to climb out of the dim shadows of the valley 


of human experience. : 

Almost as marked was the injunction: “In 
everything give thanks.” Some ground of 
thanksgiving, some resultant good there is, no 
doubt, if it may be found, in every experience. 
But the finding was and is often difficult. So 
persuaded, however, were those early followers 


of Christ, by God’s one great Gift, that He 


would secure for them some good through 
every present joy or sorrow, that they looked 
for the ground of thanksgiving in every experi- 
ence. If joy was not yet, it only tarried. If 
now there was discomfiture, victory was nigh. 
If now there was doubt—almost despair—joy 
would come with the morning. They might 
rejoice in hope. The tenour of early Christian 
thought was, God shall yet reign everywhere 
and in all things. 

It is an impressive fact that in the first 
words of the first extant letter from the Apostle 
Paul the thankful tone is markedly predomi- 
nant. He is thankful too on behalf of the life 
of his fellow-Christians of Thessalonica. He 
glows again as he writes. He thanks God for 
their faithful work, their loving toil, and their 
enduring patience; for the fulness of the recep- 
tion they had given to the Gospel; for their 
joy in affliction, and their good example so 


1 Thess. v.17. 


Rom. viii. 31, 


1 Thess. i. 1-8. 
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far-reaching in its effect that all Greece is 


Rom. xii. 8. 


Rom, v. 11. 


Rom, xv. 13. 


Jno. iv. 14. 


influenced by it. This joy in another’s good 
life'is peculiarly Christian. 

A refined and delicate trait of the Christian 
temper was that deeds of charity and acts of 
kindness were to be performed in the generous 
cheery spirit, or they lacked their full gracious- 
ness. The grace of giving was to be kindly, so 
little of condescension and so much of real 
sympathy in it, that the grace of receiving 
became easy. What was done, however good 
in itself, lacked something, if it were not done 
with gladness and cheerfulness, making little 
of any.sacrifice involved. Goodness must be 
free-handed, free-hearted. 

The fountain-head of Christian joy was 
God’s act of reconciliation in Jesus Christ. 
Here was wondrous grace. God’s eternal good- 
ness was a never-failing spring of life and 
joy. It raised unbounded and immortal hope. 
Christian hearts were filled with joy in believ- 
ing. The soul’s thirst was slaked. The heart 
was Satisfied in love. It was as though a well- 


spring of joy and goodness had been started 
within. Goodness stirred to goodness; love 


quickened love, both became a joy. The foun- 
tain failed not. Love and joy flowed asa river. 
The Christian’s joy was in His Lord. There 


was no pride in human privilege of any kind; 


ES ee 
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either of the quondam Jew in his legal righteous- 
ness; or of the Greek in his philosophic wisdom 
and discipline. The Christian knew no man 
after the flesh. Knowledge of Christ, in His 
essential character, and a personal share in 
His grace, was all in all. Everything else was 
valueless in comparison with the knowledge 
of His conquering life within, experience of 
His resurrection-power. The life of endless 
value and vitality was there. 

Many Christians there were in New Testa- 
ment days who had not seen the Christ. 
They rejoiced, however, as they trusted in 
His unchanging power and goodness. Their 
happiness was too great for words, as they 
found that they, too, who had not known Him 
in the flesh, were redeemed by His power. 

Christian joy was joy amid tribulation. 
Christian hearts rejoiced in hope of their 
participation in all the glorious life of God. 
But, meanwhile, they were in the world, and 
had to learn to rejoice whilst beset by tribula- 
tion. Through it their character was tried, 
and occasion was given for the exercise of 
their virtues; patient endurance was learned, 
and new hope was kindled. Tribulation, they 
discovered, did not hinder God’s work. He 
took them by no useless ways. Some good 
was ever accruing; some real advance won. 


- 


Phil. iii. 8. 


1 Pet. i. 8. 


Rom. Vv. 8-6 
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- The love of God in Christ too was such 


Gal. v. 24. 


Jno, xv. 11-12. 


that, passing through the greatest trial, they 
could not doubt it. It swept over their hearts 
like a flood. So they learned that greater 
trial still might come, and they would not be 
undone. Hope came out of. the furnace of 
affliction, only purified and strengthened. Christ 
had died for them, when, as they said, they 
were poor “feckless” disappointing creatures ; 
nay, when they were vile sinners. So future 
blessing depended not primarily on themselves, 
but on Christ’s goodness and power, ever the 
same. Though tribulation—even fierce trial— 
was their lot, Christ was theirs. That was 
enough. 

Joy was a natural product of the Christian 
spirit. It was a fruit of Christian life, not 
something incidental or added on. The good 
life, which was the result of the Divine Spirit’s 
quickening and nurture, had, for one of its 
necessary products, a deep joy. This was 
part of its great charm. Joy hung like a 
luscious grape-cluster from the vine of life. 
Joy to the full was the Christian’s lot. Every 


_ natural joy found its full fruition in the joy of 


Jno. xvi. 24. 


living in and by the Master’s love. This was 
the perfection of bliss. Those who had not 


-entered on this fulness of blessedness might 


ask and have. 


7 
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The broader Christian life had also this 
dominant note of joy. Look in on the little 
communities of the early Christian Church as 
the picture of them has descended to us. 
Whatever may be missing there, a warmth 
of gladness is present. The atmosphere is 
jubilant. Rich and poor rejoice in a new- 
found expansion of love. It seems to us as 
though the radiant Christ were chief guest in 
every company. Where two or three are met 
He is in the midst. His generous spirit is 
shed abroad. He draws out every soul. The 
air of the last supper is there. All the sense is 
of joy and peace. In this new social life, 
quickened by the Master’s spirit, there is a 
more sacred sense of duty and a deeper peace, 
and hence a greater joy than is known else- 
where. The secret of the swift spreading of 
Christianity lies in the contagion of this joy. 
Glad hearts take the world captive, and especi- 


ally when their gladness is of the conquering 


kind which submerges the sense of poverty or 


_ distress; and when it is the jubilant sign that 


sin is no more an oppression of the spirit. 

Christian life then, in the earliest days, was 
a joyous life. It was as when the woods grow 
vocal at the dawn of day. The song of dawn 
spread o’er the world. Joy arose in many 
joyless hearts. 
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How is it now? Is our life Christian? Is 
the tenour of it joyous? Are we strong in the 
spirit of thankfulness, trust, and hope? Does 
gladness well up, fill our heart and overflow ? 
Do we with our fellow Christians constitute 
a strong companionship of joyous and joy- 
giving life? If Christians we be, we must 
count it indispensable that this note of the 
Christian life be ours. Gloom, save as a 
passing mood, does not belong to the Christian 
heart. The characteristic possession of the 
Christian is a triumphant joy. He dwells on 
life’s sunny side, for He knows God’s all- 
mastering grace in Jesus Christ. His it is to 
conquer sin and sorrow in His Master’s name. . 

Christian life must recover the dominant 
note of joy if it is to conquer the modern 
world. | 


CHAPTER II. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A LIFE OF GOODNESS. 


CHRISTIAN life in the time nearest to 
Christ was, as we have said, of a certain 
defined character; its spirit, tenour, and aims 
may be with sufficient certainty ascertained. 
These in close association with the known 
character of the Lord Himself define the 
term “Christian.” Here is no loose word 
of indefinite meaning, but one whose content 
is or may be quite well known. We may 
not use words loosely, least of all a word 
of such import as this. There is no justice, 
for example, in applying to mere sentiment, or 
little more, a word of so strong an ethical 
character. That course has been ruinous. 
It has made the name ‘Christian,’ in some 
quarters, a by-word, and not without cause. 
The pity is that strong moral characters have at 
times been alienated from our religion. They 
have missed its inspirations, and they have 
assisted in bringing Christianity into contempt. 
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Certain individuals and communities are to- 
day called “Christian.” Whether rightly so 
can alone be determined by comparison with 
the original standard. We humbly trust, it 
may be, to claim the name for ourselves and 
our spiritual brethren. We glory in the name. 
There is no wisdom, however, in loose inde- 
finiteness. This exalted name of “Christian”’ 
may rightly be applied to us or others, or it 
may not. The only test is in the comparison 
we are making. . 

We are engaged in describing that life to 
which the term was first applied. We are 
asking whether the term is rightly used now. 
We are anxious that, where we fail of the test, 
we may be pulled up to the standard set for 
us. We are seeking to be stimulated by the 
example of the early days; and the chief 
stimulus lies in the fact that the ideal here 
presented was sufficiently made real to win 
the world’s heart and mind. It was the life of 
the early Christians which won the world’s 
allegiance. : 

Turning again to our task of description, we 
remark that Christian life is nought but the — 
essentially good life. Let us present this in 
certain particulars. | 

It is the life devoted to God. Goodness is 
first towards God. In time, and for our con- 
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sciousness, it may begin in homelier, nearer 
relationships; but in and with these relation- 
ships we touch the Higher Source. There is 
something sacred, august, God-given, in every 
form of duty. But soon we learn the personal 
relationship to God Himself. He then is 
supreme: first and last.. Our life must be 
for Him. 

_ The Christian life especially is a life for God; 
so claimed by fuller claims than aught which 
preceded the gift of God in Christ. It is a life 
set apart—sacred, consecrated—for God’s use 
in the world. The Christians are “Saints”— 
called to the sacred higher life. They belong 
supremely to God. They are not of the world 
—mere worldlings. They are in the world for 
God’s service. What they are is determined 
by their relationship to Christ the Lord. They 
are set apart to God in Him. He was wholly 
God’s: they are His. Like Him they are 
devoted to God in the service of man. They 
are “holy” in the humane sense. 

It is the communion or body of these saints 
_ which constitutes the new covenant-people of 
God, the Christian Commonwealth. The older 
covenant-people had been constituted by their 
special relationship to Jehovah. He was re- 
garded as the Holy One of Israel—devoted in 
a peculiar sense to His people. The relation- 


ray ge Ae Ie 
Phil. i. 1. 


of Bo i. to j 
cf Rom. i. 7. 
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2 Cor. vi. 16-18. 


Rom. xiv. 7. 


% Cor. vi. 14. 
1 Cor. iii. 17. 


Ephes. i. 4. 
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‘ship entered on deeper and more personal 


moral phases as the religion of Israel developed. 
Paul, when he would insist on the separateness 
of Christians from the world, calls up the 
tenderest of Old Testament language. They 
must forsake every form of impurity, for God 
had said: “I will be a Father to you and ye 


shall be my sons and daughters.” The saints. 


were God’s own with all the tender fulness of 
relationship which that involved. His devotion 
to them was shown in Christ. They in turn 
regarded themselves as so fully belonging to 
God that life was not their own. Living or 
dying they were the Lord’s. The language of 
the Christian heart was: 
‘For I am His and He is mine, 
For ever and for ever.” 

All this meant that manhood was so fully 
acknowledged as God’s own possession, that 
any desecration of the body by impurity was 
as though the temple of God had been defiled. 
Man’s life was the Shekinah of God. For any 
misuse of it, the penalties of sacrilege were 
impending; for that was not misuse of human 
powers merely. The life was God’s, and must 
be worthy of Him. There could be no com- 
mingling with sin; no trifling with holy things. 

So the Christian life was a life of stainless 


rectitude. The history of God’s dealing with 


PS 
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men was a history which was intended, through 
all its course, to issue in God-like character. 
Creation itself had no other design. The 
production of the holy, blameless life, was the 
whole purpose of Christ’s life and work, and of 
God’s eternal grace. All things were to this 
end. 

The Saviour’s passion and love unto death Bom. xii. 1. 
were for this same purpose. No answer to 
that supreme sacrifice of love was sufficient, 
short of the sacrifice of life—life itself made an 
offering to, and worship of God. Life must be 
made a “divine service.” God’s will—that 
good, acceptable, perfect will—must be the end 
of all knowing and doing. From scrupulous 
regard for the customs of the world, and the 
demands of the spirit of the age, Christians 
were to be wholly turned to regard for God’s 
good will. With them was to be no divided © 
mind twixt God and Mammon. 

This thorough change of life is put in the Rom. vi.24. 
strongest form as an immersion into Christ’s 
death—a dying with Him to the worldly life, 

_ and a rising with Him to the new, the heavenly 
manhood. Sympathy with the Lord who 
loved and died to redeem was to be so 
complete that they were to be dead to that 
to which He was dead, alive to that for which 
He lived. The change was like a deliverance Bom. vi. 6,8 


Rom. vi. 12-23. 


1 Thess. ii. 10. 


1 Thess. iii. 13. 


Rom. i. 17. 


Rom. viii. 
13, 16, 23. 
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from the tyranny or slavery of sin into parti- 
cipation in the full, free life of Christ. In 
the new life the mind and heart were won > 


from corruption, free from lust; the body was 
kept pure; and the whole manhood was made 
an instrument of good. 

The Apostles could appeal to their own 
pure, upright conduct as example. When the 
Master should come again in glory they desired 
that those also who had been committed to 


Pao yore 


their charge should stand strong in holy char- 


acter. God in His love would ensure this, if 
only men looked to Him. 

The good life of the Christian was due to 
the gift of God’s own grace and power. The 
personal power of God’s own holy life was 
communicated toman. God gave Jesus. The 
might of a Holy Will was, through Him, 
present in the world for saving. God’s char- 
acter, according to all its sublime inwardness, 
was revealed in active redeeming life. By virtue 
of holiness He shrank from sin; but by virtue 
of love He must seek to win the sinner. Both 
attitudes were known in the holy love of Jesus. 
So the power of God’s Spirit was with men, 
to slay every sinful passion, and to quicken the 
full life of divine sonship. If the work was 


not perfected, the promise of it was sure. God _ 


Himself was the surety of the saint. 
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The holiness of God, which bent to kindness 20™- #17 
and ministries of saving, did not affect men as 
a new disciplinary rule, but appealed to the 
loyal response of the heart. It laid claim to 
the inward man. The answer to saving holy 
love was faith. 

, All who responded to God’s revelation of Rom. iii. 21, 22. 
Himself in Christ, took on a character like the 

Master’s. That was a character which sur- 

passed all the standards of law and prophets. 

The life of goodness which sprang from loyality 

to Christ and trust in His indwelling power, 

was such as to more than satisfy, while fulfilling 

the older ideals of conduct. 

Grace was stronger in its commanding ®™-¥;7 
influence over life than was law with all its 
awesome sanctions. Grace conquered sin, and 
gave to goodness eternal power. It set the 
Holy Will of God alongside the will of man in 
every effort after personal goodness. 

Goodness, like joy, was a natural fruit of the Bom. xy. 18. 
Christian spirit—its unforced product. It was 
not gained by straining after effect, but by 
dwelling with Christ, and suffering Him to 
dwell with the believer. His life with all its 
renovating and enriching power, was thus made 
incorporate with the human spirit. 

So the good life was the Christ-life in men. 

The Master’s personal character was to be 
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- wrought into the whole texture of every Chris- 


Phil. i, 11, 


Phil. ii. 16, 


Matt. v. 13-16. 


Rom. xii. 8. 
Phil. i. 10. 


tian life. His mind, will, disposition and 
affections were to be of the very nature of the 
Christian. The Christian’s heart was indeed 
filled with goodness, and on all sides his life 
bore fruits which sprang from the life and | 
spirit of Jesus. The Master’s purity, goodness, 
love, patience, and long-suffering became his. 

The lives of Christians were ‘“‘the light of 
the world.” . They dwelt in the midst of much 
impurity and lawlessness, loveless selfishness 
and brutality; they suffered much persecution; 
but they maintained a spirit of gentle, pure, 
steadfast goodness, which, when men would 
heed, became their grandest defence. They 
knew, too, that they were holding the light of 
God aloft in a sin-darkened world, and they 
must be faithful both to warn and to save. 

They strove, therefore, to live lives whose 
inward spirit would bear testing, and which 
would in no way bring discredit to their reli- 
gion or their Master. 

The Christian life included a homely practi- 
cal goodness. Wife and child were given a 
loved and honoured place beyond anything 
which had hitherto been known, even in 
Judaism. The master and slave recognised 
mutual duties towards one another, and entered 
on conditions of spiritual equality. The whole 
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of these human relations, whether among Jews 
or Greeks, became more tender and respectful. 
The elevation of the passages in which these Coli 168 f- 
relationships are spoken of is beyond anything 
which could have arisen in heathendom. 
The kindly, loving, forgiving spirit was as Ephes. iv. 32. 
though it had been new-born; it meant so 
much more among Christians than anywhere 
heretofore. Patient, long-suffering, redeeming Col.i.9&f. 
goodness, after the manner of Christ, became 
the type of life. 
Here recurs the question: Are we, who bear 
the Christian name in our day, Christian? 
Is such deep-souled, noble-spirited goodness 
ours? Is it our heart’s ambition to be per- 
fected in this virtue? Are we trusting our 
God and Saviour for a real saving into such 
goodness? ‘This is Christian salvation properly 
so called. 


CHAPTER III. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IS LOVE. 


THE Christian religion is essentially the 
religion of love. Christian life is—not to say 
loving,—but love. It roots in the eternal and 
unchanging love of God. Historically it springs 
from the love of Christ, which passeth know- 
ledge. The love which thus originates is, as 
is fitting, rich in character, and unfailing. New 
and deeper meanings enter into love in its 
Christian form. | 

Love in the characteristic Christian sense is 
redeeming. It is not simply a tender passion, 
beautiful in itself, cherished largely because of 
the delight in loving. It is not self-centred. 
Love is always delight in another, but it may 
be more or less pure. Christian love has, as 
its ideal, absorption in another’s real well-being, 
and in naught of beauty or of charm so much 
as that. 

In the Christian sphere of history there has 
been a growing discovery of the moral value 
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of life. We have been plumbing the depths, 
for which no soundings are sufficient, of the 
worth of the individual. In the earliest day 
each soul “for whom Christ died” took on 
this unspeakable worth. Christian love looked 
on every human life from this new view-point. 
The love of saint for saint was deep and pure 
and. strong, and tinged with mutual reverence. 
The love of saint for sinner was true and 
pitiful, patient and travailing ; like the love of 
parent for prodigal child. 

All this took rise in Jesus’ love for sinful 
men. And in the love of Christ and of the 
Christian heart deep calleth unto deep. The 
world found and still finds in Jesus’ love new 
glory of life, of heaven, and of God breaking 
upon the earth. This love came to dwell with 
men and carry captive many hearts. 

Let us look at Christian life then in its most 
characteristic phase. | 

Christian life is tender, affectionate. In Rom. xii. 10. 
love of the brethren Christians were bid to be 
tenderly effectioned one to another, as though 
their love would be lacking in its fine and 
proper quality unless this warmth was there. 
They might love and yet not warm to one 
another. They might serve one another de- 
votedly and faithfully, and yet be lacking in 
that special personal attachment. of soul to soul 


1 Thess. ii. 7, 8 
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which creates real companionship and fellows 
ship, and brings comfort and strength. 

It is necessary also to recall in this con- 
nection that the Christian communities, the 
Church at Rome amongst others, were com- 
posed of slave, freedman, and citizen; of a few 
rich and many poor; of a few learned and 
cultured people, and many uncultivated men 
and women. Yet tolerant kindness is not what 
is urged; not even respectful considerate love, 
but warmth of affection. We think of the negro 
question in the United States and of the Kaffir 
question in South Africa, and see this was no 
easy thing. Nay, think only of the interming- 
ling in our own land of the respectable and the 
slum-dwellers. 

Now mark how the Apostle to the Gentiles 
speaks of the Thessalonians whom he won to 
Christ. No mother ever spoke more tenderly of 


‘her children. He tumbles his metaphors one 


upon another, in the warmth of his language, 
as he tries to say how feelingly he loved them. 
First he says, ““we were gentle as babes in the 
midst of you’’—apparently meaning that he and 
his fellow-workers won them by the simplicity 
of their love. Then remembering how the 
mother-passion and travail of spirit had been 
stirred in him, he adds, ‘‘as when a nurse cher- 
isheth her own children.” He would not even 
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be thought of as having the affection of a foster- 
mother. He had thought of them as a woman 
thinks of her own off-spring. Their Christian 
converts became as dear to him and his fellow- 
workers as life itself. . They gave their hearts 
away to them. They had not come merely 
declaring a Gospel, but living one in labour night 
and day; encouraging, comforting, solemnly 
pleading with these lately-won disciples, as 
a father with his own children. 

In Christian circles, it is plain, there was no 
mere gossipy interest in one another’s lives. 
They joyed in one another’s joys; sorrowed 
in one another’s sorrows. The life of the 
brethren was to each as his own life. 

Among Christians there was a special love 
of the saints. Love of sinners seems more 
characteristic of Christianity than love of the 
saint. The sinner stirs the lively compassion 
of the Christ-like heart. But, whilst working 
good to all, the Christian was to recognise his 
special duty to those nearly related to him by 
spiritual fraternal bonds. He was specially 
_ to serve those who were of the household of 
faith. 

In the home-circle, constituted by Christian 
hearts, there was a deeper fellowship than 
could be found elsewhere. There was the 
mutual reverence and sacred fidelity which 


Rom. xii, 15. 


Gal. vi. 10. 


Col. i. 4. 
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’ éxists only where good hearts mingle with 


1 Thess. ii, 12; 
Ephes. iv. 13. 


1 Thess. il. 19. 


the good and true; and one noble hope and 
purpose is in every breast. They were a brother- 
hood on earth, whose fuller, richer life was 
yet to be lived in Heaven. There was no 
companionship in that time like this Christ- 
inspired companionship of theirs. 

They earnestly sought to encourage the 
best in one another. The duty of mutually 
ministering to the building up of one another’s 
lives, till they became one perfect manhood 
in Christ, was fully recognised. | 

They were self-forgetful even in the highest 
joys they cherished. Their joy and crown of 
glorying was found in the true life of others. 

Christian love embraced the helpless, the 
sinful, and the enemy who persecuted. It 
was here it proved its conquering power and 
divine commission. It was from Heaven, for 
it was so unworldly in its goodness, and so 
overcomingly patient and long-suffering. 

Love of friends was common enough in 
heathendom and highly commended by Greek 
and Roman philosophers; but love of enemies 
was, generally speaking, regarded as quixotic, 
fanciful and impracticable. ‘‘Some men are 
so lewd, it is dangerous to do them the 
least good,” said Seneca. To this received 


notion the Christian life stood in contradiction. 
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Here were found those who blessed their perse- 
cutors; who rendered good for evil; who fed 
the enemy whenhungered, and gave drink to 
him when he was thirsty; who frustrated and 
outmatched him by kindness; who made it 
“hot” for him only by love. These did not 
wreak vengance for personal injury; they cher- 
ished forgiveness in their hearts and calmly 
suffered, awaiting another judgment in Heaven. 
It was even with gladness they suffered after 
the manner of their Master for righteousness’ 
sake. They rejoiced to be followers of Him, 
continuing His mission, though it should be 
by the way of suffering. 

An early defence of the Christians, the 
Apology of Aristides, dating from about 150 
A.D., or earlier, says: ‘They do good to their 
enemies”; ‘‘Those who grieve them they 
comfort, and make them their friends.” The 
maxim of these early Christians was not evil 
for evil, but good towards all. 

Christian life was a consuming passion for 
the redemption of the sinful and the darkened, 
an all-absorbing desire that men everywhere 
should come out into the light of the gospel. 


Rom. xii. 
14, 17, 19. 
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Col. i. 24. 
1 Pet. iv. 13. 


1 Thess. v. 155 


The heart’s-desire of Paul is that his fellow- 2°™ * 1-8 


Jews should be saved. He could wish him- 
self banished from God as accursed if so his 
kinsmen might be redeemed. He is in travail 


Gal. iv. 19. 


Col. ii. 1. 


1 Thess. v. 14, 


1 Cor. viii. 13. 
2 Cor. xiii, 9. 


Col. iii. 13 
Matt. vi. 15. 


Ephes. iii. 17— 
iv. 16. 
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till Christ be formed in his Galatian converts. 
He was greatly moved even on behalf of those 
whom he had not visited and amongst whom 
he had not laboured. And he is, after his noble 
fashion, but an illustration of the general 
Christian temper. 

This attitude involved a special care of all 
who were morally weak; and a desire that 
sensitive consciences should not be offended. 
The manly use of strength, even of the spiritual 
order, was to succour the weak. 

Christian love included such a relationship 
to fellow-Christians that forbearance and for- 
giveness, after the Master’s own standard, was 
set in the forefront of Christian duty. They 
were to bear with one another and forgive 
one another freely. It was the Heavenly 
Father’s way. This full forgiving love of one 
another was, like the love of enemies, the proof 
of the Christian spirit as such. 

Love was the Christian bond of unity. 
Through love Christians formed one fraternal 
fellowship, one spiritual body, rich in all the 
experience and sympathy of its several members. 
By love the whole body was united to its 
Head, Christ Jesus. As the physical body 
is one through the sympathy of nerve centres 
and the co-operation of several members with 
a variety of functions, the whole deriving its 
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sustenance from the blood; so was the spiritual 
body rich through the mutual sympathies and 
co-operation in love of its several members, 
with their varieties of gift and service, and all 
received their revitalisation from tnion with 
the Lord. It was through this complete 
union with one another and with Christ, that 
they knew life in its fulness. Complete union 
with Christ the Head, had for its necessary 
counterpart the interaction, and co-operation, 
and mutual enrichment of all the several 
members of the spiritual body. Rooted in 
love,—together rooted and grounded in the 
love of Christ—they came to apprehend, by 
an inward experience, the greatness of that 
love divine which was too vast to be known 
by the intellect alone. By their loving ©: #2 
relations to one another they came to enjoy 
a wealth of comfort and assurance, and to 
penetrate more and more into the secrets of 
God’s love in Christ. 

Love, too, was present in royal measure. 
They abounded in it. It was their new native ! Thess. iii, 12 
element. They were at home in it. God’s Rom.v.65. 
love was shed abroad in their hearts, through 
the Holy Spirit. They were thrilled by it. 
They loved with a genuine love—no weakness Rom. zii.10. 
or insincerity about it. They loved out of full 
hearts. 
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“Their love was the ground of all other 


Rom. xiii.810 perfections in them. ‘They loved and all else 


Col. iii. 14. 


followed. Love fulfilled the law. Through 
Christ’s love they were brought into right 
relations to their fellows, and then this wrought 
all good in and through them. Love was 
the bond of perfectness. It was something 
more than this or that moral action or feel- 
ing; it was the attitude from which all good 
sprang. So in the famous ode of love—1 Cor., 
chap. xill.—it was presented as more impor- 
tant than all special gifts. Through love, an 
unselfish delight in good, wherever found, 
was created. It “ beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things,” said the Apostle. Love opened the 
gates of life. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A FULL AND 
COMPLETE LIFE. 


MODERN Christianity and the life of the 
early Christians stand in marked contrast at 
more than one point, but in none more strik- 
ingly than in the buoyant and confident tone 
of the early followers of Christ on the great 
theme of personal holiness. We stand where 
the persistence of sin has gained the testimony 
of nearly nineteen centuries. Sin is still a 
stern world-fact. Its conquest is not so easily 
certain. Faith finds its strongest exercise in 
maintaining assurance of that victory. In in- 
dividual souls the first enthusiasm of enkindled 
love to Christ does not give immediate mastery 
over every inherited weakness and every sinful 
habit of thought and will. The persistence 
of sin is here a dire fact. The passion we 
believed to be transformed and schooled to 
holy purposes breaks forth on some new 
occasion into license which will scarcely be 
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‘trained. The warfare of some is, it may 
but little experienced by others. In this 
_pect, every heart knows its own bitterness. 
The arena of the conflict too is different in 
different soul-histories. It is not that the 
Christian of to-day often loses hope. Few 
of our generation pass through such deep 
darkness as Bunyan describes in his “Grace 
Abounding,” when, for long after he had turned 
to Christ, he could not persuade himself 
that he had not committed the unpardonable 
sin, and was not for ever lost. What he and 
others gained, they gained for us. -There rings 
through our souls the persuasive message 
which is as persistent as sin: “Grace Abounds.”’ 
The love and power of the Redeemer which 
first swayed our hearts and turned us inwardly 
from love of sin to love of the good and holy 
life will- triumph in us. 
_ The hope of a speedy victory over sin in 
general, and the swift coming of the Lord 
to judgment, no doubt greatly influenced the 
mind of the early Christians, but their attitude 
and the tone of their thought are not wholly 
explained by this. The immediacy of their 
sense of the Saviour’s mighty Reteamnine 
influence accounted for much more. 
To them the conflict with sin was not 
uncertain. They were not continually bewail- 
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ing their weaknesses and failings. They were 
far more frequently glorying in God’s sustaining 
grace and in the victory in life obtained thereby. 
We in our day take failure so much for granted. 
We often seem to think to honour God by 
confessing it. And this is the sign that we 
dwell too much on our spiritual conflicts, too 
little on the grace and power of God and on 
the significance of God’s gift in Christ. ‘“‘He 
that spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all, how shall He not also with 
Him freely give us all things?” 

It cannot be doubted that, in the earliest day, 
the Christian was regarded as consecrated to 
God—body, soul and spirit—for life. Think 
of the presence of the following passage in 
the very first extant Christian letter: “And 
the God of peace Himself sanctify you wholly, 
and may your spirit and soul and body be pre- 
served entire, without blame at the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ God’s saving work 
included the redemption of the whole man 
to God-like life. The prayer here is that the 
Thessalonian Christians may be maintained in 
this “whole” state until Christ shall come 
again. Significantly too, spirit, soul and body 
are enumerated. The desire is no less than that 
the whole manhood—moral character and will, 
natural affections and tendencies, and even the 


Rom. viii. 32, 


1 Thess. v. 23. 


Rom, v. 9-21. 
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physical appetites—may stand the test of the 
Master’s appearing and be found “blameless” 
then. This, broadly, was the standard main- 
tained in the early Church—a whole life 
for God. | 
Holiness glowed with the sense of triumph. 
Sin indeed, was a great, a deadly influence. 
Its blight was on the whole human race in 
all its generations. It darkened all individual 
hearts. But grace was greater still, with larger 
resources of life-giving power. Through Jesus’ 
death man’s sin was forgiven; but, through His 
life eternal, He stood for man’s triumph in 
holy living. Through Him the victory was to 
be won, and life eternal gained. He came to 
hand to hand conflict with the power of sin in 
men’s hearts. Should man’s weakness, way- 
wardness and corruption, or God’s strength 
and steadfast holiness and saving purpose 
prevail? The whole end of the Saviour’s 
redeeming work was that questions like these 
should receive no uncertain answer. God’s 
grace—His goodness ministering goodness— 
must triumph in believing hearts, or redemption 
failed. If sin was seen everywhere in power, 
grace must yet everywhere prevail. The 
Christian trusted in God’s grace with a con- 
fident joy, and this faith was the victory which 
overcame the world. The power was, of course, 
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not in faith, but in its object, as using the 
language of Faber one might exclaim: 
**T live in triumph, Lord, for Thou 
Hast made Thy triumph mine.” 

There was no limited notion of the transform- Bom. xii. 2. 
ing process. The renewal of the Christian’s 
disposition and life was to go as far as to prove 
to the full God’s good, acceptable, and perfect 
will. Those who laboured in the name of 20or-iii.4. 
Christ were also confident of the effectiveness 
of their work on behalf of other souls. God 
made them equal to their task as ministers of 
spiritual life—their sufficiency was from Him. 

A relative perfection in Christian life was 
certainly aimed at. The purpose of redemp- © i- 22,%. 
tion was to produce stainless character; and 
the aim of those who ministered for Christ 
‘was to present every man perfect. Paul’s 1 Thess. iii. 13. 
desire for his Thessalonian converts was that 
their love should be so increased toward one 
another and toward all men that they might be 
found established in holiness when the Lord 

came again. The aim is even that they shall 
be “unblameable’”’ before God. | 

The Christian was of the perfect type of 
manhood: ~..There were degrees of attainment 
Ja, r this- type! y Dat, to be a Christian at all you 

if must have learned to be of the type. This 
>was er what was meant by describing 
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Matt. xix. 21, 


Jno. xvii. 23. 


1 Thess. iii. 12. 
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the life as perfect. The Christian must have 
learned to love with a God-like love. Some- 
thing of the love which won the world and 
mastered it, for lovés ends, was to be in him. 
Redeeming love must have possessed each 
individual Christian, in his own degree, and be 
giving character to his attitude towards others. 
To love the loving was not enough. If, as 
children of the Heavenly Father, something 
of His own perfect character must belong 
to Christian souls, then, whatever their virtues 
might be, these were to be rounded off and 
completed by a God-like love—a love of 
your neighbour in the broad sense, which 
included love of your enemy and love of the 
sinful. To be perfect, it was necessary not 
only to be honest and honourable in the 
strictest sense, fulfilling all the recognised 
obligations of life; but you must enter on 
beneficence in which the loving heart, and 
the Good Spirit which dwelt there, were the 
only law. The perfection of a redeemed society 
was oneness, not in law, but love. The char- 
acter which was ‘‘irreproveable before God” 
was the one which sprang from abounding 
love. Love in the Christian sense established 
a new standard and character of life. Perfec- 
tion was not found in an adjustment of rights; 
but in a recognition of generous duties. The 
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perfect society was founded on grace, beginning 
in the grace of God. 

Whilst the Christian was of the perfect type 
and there was a relative perfection attainable 
in that type; yet in the full sense he knew he 
was not perfect. Christian men sought to have 
a conscience void of offence. But they were 
essentially humble. Faith was not to be per- 
mitted to overrun into arrogance or overweening 
self-confidence.. ‘‘ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall.’”’ The doctrine 
of final perseverance could not then—it cannot 
now—be held as a mechanical certainty. 
Patience had to have her perfect work if they 
were to be perfect and entire, lacking nothing. © 

Paul describes experiences of his own, we 
believe, when in the vii. chapter of Romans he 
so graphically depicts the conflict between the 
flesh and the spirit, and cries out: ‘‘O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?”’ He had his own answer 
ready. He could thank God that deliverance 
was possible “through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
The victory was not uncertain, but the conflict 
was there, and had been at times like a fight 
with Apollyon. The conflict had presented 
itself in some persistent form. The flesh did 
not get the mastery; but the spiritual man had 
not undisputed possession of the citadel of the 


Acts xxiv. 16, 
1 Tim. i. 19. 
Rom. xi. 20. 


1Cor, x. 12. 
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soul. All this is so, however, that, throughout, 


Phil. iii. 12, 13. 


Ephes. iv. 
13, 15, 16. 


the delight in the law of God is not com- 
promised. Grace is triumphing. 

In later life, Paul confessed himself as not 
“already made perfect.” He was strenuously 
pressing on, at sixty years of age, towards the 
goal of manhood in Christ, like a runner with 
every muscle at tension in a race. He was 
straining every nerve. There was perfection of 
devotion; singleness of aim; but not perfection 
in attainment. 

It is too seldom remarked, indeed, that the 
attainment of a full-grown manhood, after the 
measure of Christ, is not an individual possi- 
bility. The perfecting goes on in the whole 
body of believers, and perfection is only attained 
in and with the perfecting of all. We are 
members one of another. We must accept that 
relation with all its enriching and sometimes 
limiting significance. Co-operative union with 
one another in love, as well as union with Christ 
our Head, is a necessary condition of any perfect 
Christian life. The complex laws of growth 
here operate. 

The fulness and completeness of a life in its 
several stages, and relative thereto, may be 
maintained. Here the early Christians were 
satisfied with none but the highest standard. 


They deemed, indeed, that the grace of God was 
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honoured only by this full life, blameless and 
perfect. The perfection might be only the 
perfection of a child or of a youth in the faith; 
yet perfect in its stage it should be. The full- 
grown manhood still gleamed before them as 
ideal, yet towards that they continually pressed, 
and in the thoroughness and ardour and devotion 
with which they cherished that ideal they exhi- 
bited another phase of perfection. There is a 
perfection in following after the perfect. 

Let us, as they, follow on ever towards per- 
fection; let our devotion be full and sincere; 
and let our striving after Christ-like character 
be strenuous and unceasing. 


CHAPTER V. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A LIFE WITH INFINITE 


We are greatly impressed by the glowing, 
exalted, sometimes ecstatic, language of the 
early Christian writings. The New Testament 
is, to us, an inspired book. With it no other 
collection of literature can be compared. Yet 
when we appreciate this most we are thinking 
frequently of the literature as such, or of the 
inspired thought of which it is the expression; 
whereas the greatest marvel does not lie there. 
The thought and speech only endeavour to give 
intelligible form to great experiences. It is the 
life first which is inspired and richly endowed. 
The speech is often a feeble vehicle; and the 
thought, however exalted its religious and theo- 
logical ideas, often but a broken attempt to voice 
the unspeakable gift of God to the Christian 
soul. It is this richness of experience which 
should arrest us. Behind the literature we 
should see the life, and see it in forms which are 
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eloquent of God’s. grace. It is this rich 


Christian life we now wish to shadow forth. 


In such case that is all which can be done. 

The first and chief possession of the Chris- 
tian was that of Jesus as Lord. . He was 
God’s greatest gift, pledge of every other; 
in some sense, indeed, the reality of every 
other gift. He was the Lord of Christian 
souls; they bowed the knee to Him in love 
and adoration; they were devoted to the 
doing of His will. They were His;. but He 
too was theirs. In Him they received God’s 
unspeakable gift—all the energies of the holy 
life, all love and goodness. In Him they had 
Saviour and Friend, and Divine Lord. 

_ He was to them the image—the express image 

—of the unseen God. He revealed to them 
the very mind and heart of the Deity. The 
purpose of all things in heaven and earth was 
made known to them in Jesus. All things, from 
creation onward, looked toward Him. 

Christ was to them the crowned King and 
living Head of the new redeemed humanity. 
It was but a little thing to say He was head of 
the whole lower creation; He was Head of the 


Col. i. 15. 
Heb. i, 3. 


Col. i. 16, 


Col, i. 18. 
Heb. ii. 5. 


new creation, and of heavenly life. That eter- — 


nal progressive Society of the noble and the 
good, called Heaven, was constituted in and 
through Him. 


2 Cor. ix. 15. 
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- And, let us clearly grasp it, these were not 
mere speculations, ideal conceptions, or doc- 
trines; they were so many endeavours to express 
what Jesus was to those who had found redemp-. 
tion in Him. The richness lay not in the 
thought of the Christian Church, but in the 
unspeakable gift of the Christ. The first Chris- 
tians were not great philosophers. That, even 
in Paul’s case, is not the conspicuous feature 
about him. They are telling a Gospel, and the 
Gospel is in a life and in the experiences which 
flow from contact with that life. 

In Christ and in His love unto death, they 
found God coming to them in forgiving grace 
and redeeming power. This revelation so com- 
prehended life that they said in effect, as we 


have learned to say: 


‘¢ All begins in Jesus, 
And in Him I see 
All the eternal Godhead 

Coming down to me.” 


They saw the glory of God in the face of eae 
Christ. 

So God became their God in tenderer, fuller 
measure. To Jesus God was Father, His 
Father. His life on earth was still a life of 
heavenly personal intercourse. To the Father 
He looked and prayed and was ever heard. 
From Him Christians learned to pray and to 


call on God by a new name, as their Father- 
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God. They spoke of God and with God in 
the tenderest way as “Abba, the Pater,” unit- 
ing the homely Aramaic (‘‘Abba’’) with the 
dignified literary Greek (‘‘Pater’). The 
attitude was one of reverence and tender, even 
familiar nearness, strange to either Jew or 
Gentile. They were God’s own, and God was 
theirs, but by love’s adoption. They were sons 
and daughters of the Heavenly Father. The 
enrichment of the thought of life, and of its 
actual possibilities which is here implied, cannot 
be fully told. 

Imagination may run out on the world of 
meaning conveyed in the phrase “if children, 
then heirs; heirs of God; and joint-heirs with 
Christ.” There is a crescendo of thought here. 
The fulness of the idea is only reached in the 
“joint-heirs with Christ.” Joined with Him, 
Heaven and God were theirs as they were His. 
All God had was for them, His children. Nay, 
He was theirs. ‘All things are yours,” said Paul 
to the Corinthians, “. .. . things present, things 
to come, all are yours.” Here was absolute 
security. “‘The world, or life, or death,” had 
nothing alien hidden away in it. “Here or 
otherwhere, now or in the ages to come, God 
is our Father,” said Christian hearts, ‘‘and all 
things are His.” He changed not in nature or 
character. It was far short of the truth to say 
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* snought was against them. All was for them. 
There was nothing but had its divine use for 
them; for they were kin in nature to God who 
made all. They were “heirs of all things.” 
What an exhaustless discovery was this! _ 

Heir of all things, the Christian already 
possessed all in Christ. He did not simply 
receive the pledge of good in Jesus. Jesus 
was the very heart and essence of all things. 
Having Christ for his very own, the Christian 
possessed in Him the soul of all good. 

The grace of God in Christ came enlarging 
and ennobling all the conception of man’s 

1Cor.i.5. nature and possible future; but at the same 
time awakening in Christian men and women 
every order of personal gift. The wonders 
of the early Church, we are well aware, were 
wrought by men, for the most part, illiterate 
and uncultured. The Gospel found them so; 
but they did not remain as they were found. 
Through them the most refining and elevating 
influences entered into life, and the world 
underwent a moral transformation at their 
hands. Spiritual awakening then, as now, 
meant the awakening of all the dormant powers 
ica. of manhood. The first Christians exhibited an 
astonishing outburst of personal gifts, gifts of 
reason and insight, gifts of eloquence and 
administration, gifts of faith and of healing. 
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God’s gift in Christ was like the influence of 
the spring sun on the face of nature. It 
awakened new life in manifold forms of human 
energy and beauty. Grace and strength of 
Christ-like character arose in simple hearts, 
and from these proceeded an influence over 
others which visibly told on the world’s life. 

Christ was to them, not only the wisdom 
or mind of God unfolded in gracious intent, 
but the power of God present for the realisation 
in them of holy character, and the full purpose 
of redemption. 

If God gave His Son in love for the world; 
and if Christ still lived enthroned in power and 
authority, lover of men; who or what could 
harm or hinder God’s saints? Neither shock 
of tribulation, nor the arm of persecution, nor 
martyr-death, could affect the Christ or His 
love. He remained; He was theirs. His 
love made them “more than conquerors.” 
They were enabled to turn every hardship or 
difficulty to some good account for themselves 
or others. Hunted, despised, poverty-stricken 
as they were, they were still as though they 
were the rich of the earth. They possessed 
everything. When death came it could not 
rob them of their imperishable treasure; for 
in this or any other world their Christ must 
still reign. 
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Life in its beauty was theirs, through Christ. 


They lived in a new world. Christ filled 


the scene. God’s purpose of redemption 
ran through all things. It was the Father’s 
world. Birds and flowers began to tell of 
the Heavenly Father’s care. Poetry entered 
into life. They themselves were, with all 
their tender relations to others, in truth, part 
of life. The light of heaven gleamed through 
the shadows and darkness of earthly experience. 

They put on the beauty of Christian char- 
acter; entered into the heights and excellences 
of virtue. They caught glimpses of heavenly 
perfection, and of social joys hitherto un- 
dreamed of. 

Sweet peace was theirs through Christ. 
This was a distinguishing feature of their new 
life. The word was often on their lips. It 
was always in their salutations. The Hebrew 
“Shalom!” had for many taken on new mean- 
ings; more spiritual, inward, personal. The 
Master’s serene trust, His childlike quiet 
confidence, became like a holy air about them. 
His personal influence stole in upon them, 
breathing peace in the inmost sanctuary of 
their being. 

They learned how to die; but, even more, 
they learned how to live. Jesus conquered 
death, and gave the fulness of everliving life. 
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This kind of possession passed presently 
into @ sense of infinite riches. Graces of 
Christian character were already exhibited 
in rich measure. Christians must be humble, 
but fellow-Christians could look on and exult 
in their fulness of faith, and zeal, and love. 
They gladdened one another by their character 
and usefulness. 

Still in the depths of the spirit there was 
a promise which no experience as yet fulfilled. 
“Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, 
and which entered not into the heart of man,” 
were revealed as yet to come. The “earnest” 
of them was there. They were given already in 
the deep movings of the Spirit of God; yet 
they were known only in part. God had pre- 
pared them for those who loved Him. 

Possessing Christ, the solution of all mys- 
teries, was also possessed. This was in one 
sense a last possession. It was given in the 
first sweet assurance of saving power with 
which Christ the Lord met them. It lay in 
His authority for their heart and life. But 
it was quite another thing to be coming con- 
tinually, on all sides of life’s problem, to the 
conviction that its solution was with Him. 
So it was a later phase of early Christian 
thought, though reached before the later New 
Testament epistles were written, that God’s 
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- ‘purpose through all the ages was to sum up all 
things in Christ. This inner meaning or 
mystery of things came to light in the fulness 
of time; and the revelation was made not 
to earth only, but to the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places. The hidden secret 
of God was declared. Love interpreted love. 
The love which was the outcome of the Chris- 
tian revelation, the love which constituted the 
eternal bond of souls, found its source only 
in the eternal love of God, whose treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge were stored up 
in Christ. | 

It is no stretch of language to say that early 
Christian life was richly endowed. Our present- 
day experience is often dwarfed in comparison. 
God’s gift of grace challenged every power 
of the human mind and heart to grasp the 
fulness of its riches. Either this richness of 
life is ours to-day, or we are poor Christians, 
lacking it. | 


CHAPTER VI. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A LIFE WITH 
A FUTURE. 


% 


LIFE may be ranked as higher or lower 
according to the scope and character of the 
assured hopes which spring from it. You can 
raise a lofty building on a broad and solid 
foundation only. The hopes which are of any 
value are not in the nature of an appendage 
to life; they grow out of it as its natural 
fruitage. The tree must root deep to branch 
high. Life must be broad and strong and true 
if from its heights you are to descry your 
“Beulah Land.” An Alpine base is needed 
for an Alpine summit; and that thence again 
you may behold the glory of earth and sky. 

Early Christian life will fully stand this test. 
It was characterised by immovable hopes of 
the loftiest order. It had in it the ringing 
note of triumph. Facing, daily, trial, persecu- 
tion and death, it was radiant with visions 
of certain victory. Hope was in God, the 
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Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, but not as 


1 Cor. xv. 57. 


John iv. 10; 
x. 28, 
1 John vy. 11. 


Rom. viii. 29. 


Ephes, i.5. 


Rom. viii. 32,39, 


a God afar off. He was the God “who giveth 
us (in the present tense) the victory.” Eternal 
Life was in some large sense already in posses- 
sion. Life in Christ was life which endured © 
and was in its nature imperishable. The hope 
of the Christian was in God, but based on 
present realised good. — 

The Christian bore upon him the stamp of 
a great destiny. Jesus was God’s standard 
or stamp of a man. God purposed from the 
first to create brothers of Jesus; He was the 
eldest born. Christian men and women were 
to be transformed into His likeness. _ 

The graciousness, the generousness of God’s 
purpose was all the more manifest, in that 
He sought to fulfil it through His dear Son— 
His “ Beloved.” 

Love’s great divine redeeming purpose set 
its mark upon the Christian. God and the 
Christian heart made tryst in love. In this 
sacred bond the Christian was sealed for Christ- 
like life. God was pledged to the Christian, 
and nought could hinder His purpose of love in 
this life or another. 

Christ Himself, God’s Son, was the pledge. 
He was the gift of pure and endless life. The 
power of that life was with Him, and He was 
given to men as Redeemer. To be what He 
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would enable Christian souls to be was their 
high calling. This was an immeasureable 
prospect. To be conformed to His image was 
the loftiest conceivable ideal for human life. 

But the destiny of the Christian is yet more 
forcefully presented as the hope of Christ’s own 
calling—the prospect set before Him. He is 
said to have a gloriously rich inheritance in the 
saints. The goal of the Christian then was to 
be worthy of Christ; a fitting recompense for 
His sacrifice; a satisfaction of His loving desires. 

The prospect of the Christian was indicated 
in God’s boundless grace. He was raised from 
death to a life which already anticipated 
heavenly joy. But the fulness of God’s gift 
did not yet appear. It was inexhaustible, and 
known best when thought of as a life with 
Christ. 

Amid tribulation love’s high purpose was 
not doubted or even greatly veiled. ‘Tribulation, 
under the grand alchemy of the spirit, only 
made for character. When tribulation could 
not thwart or destroy the Christian spirit, hope, 
like a never-failing fountain, sprang up in the 
the human heart. So the first Christians 
triumphed through God’s love, and still higher 
hopes were enkindled. 

It was strange to them that the great new 
life was enshrined in such poor vessels as 
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themselves. They were hunted like animals 
in the chase—baffled, still pursued, even smitten 
down—but never wholly undone; because, if 
they were as though crucified like Christ, it was 
only that the life of Jesus—the power of God— 
might the more manifestly be seen in them. 
They had been far gone betimes, hard pressed, 
in great straits, scourged, imprisoned, slandered, 
treated as impostors and as men of no account; 
they had come even to death’s door, but then 
when they were as though utterly bereft, they 
were the truly rich—the possessors of all things. 
Their affliction was light and momentary, but 
it worked for them immeasurable and lasting 
good. Their eyes were on the unseen and 
eternal results. Amid the deep darkness of 
affliction they opened their inner vision on 
brighter scenes above. Light—ever the light 
of an ardent hope—was struck out of flinty 
experiences. The power of God brought such 
good out of their darkest hours that they could 
not doubt that eternal good was to be the issue 
for them of life’s probation. 

The hope of the Christian took on a iinitiaas 
scope. The ideal of the Christian, as said, was 
the loftiest; the good wrought in him, even 
through affliction, was lasting; but it was of 
the nature of his hope, as being in God, that 
it should open up infinite vistas of . future 
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blessedness. The New Testament is greatly 
occupied with the realisation of the truth of 
the life that now is, but all in view of the 
perfect kingdom of God tocome. The light of 
eternity is on every page. Creation, and human 
history, and the individual soul which had been 
quickened, travailed with some greater birth. 
Beyond the deepest experiences of the divine 
life, there were groanings of the Spirit which 
passed into the unutterable. These told of a 
larger life to come; they were an earnest of 
the future. The love which was kindled by 
divine love believed all things, hoped all things. 
Life, the life we share—that is God: it is 
Christ. To measure that is beyond us. 

Christian life had 1N it resurrection-power. 
Resurrection-life, the higher life lived by those 
who had risen with Christ, was dependent on 
spiritual powers, according to the New Testa- 
ment view. It depended on inner powers of 
the soul, morally conditioned and quickened 
by the Spirit of God. Future life was not 
added on to the present; it was not bestowed 
by any divine fiat; much less was it an 
arbitrary gift. 

What is said of this is very significant, and 
we fear, but seldom considered. If the Spirit 
of Him who raised Jesus from the dead dwelt 
in Christian hearts, then as Christ was quick- 
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1 Cor. xv. 56. 
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James i. 15, 


1 Coy. xv. 57. 


Rev. xxi. 27. 


ened, was raised to life again, so should they 


be. But it was through the Spirit which dwelt 


in them. The soul, the organized inner per- 
sonality, could, when it shed the mortal body, 


-re-clothe itself with an immortal body. Sin 


however, could impair the native powers of 
the soul. Death, with deeper meanings no- 
where fully expressed, might at last accrue. 
The processes making for this inner death, 
were Overcome just in proportion as sin was 
overcome. The sting of death was sin. The 
deathly element, in that change of mortal 
condition men called death, was really sin. 
Through sin dissolution of the soul set in. 
Death, which was death indeed, was the wages 
of sin. When it had wrought out its full result, 
sin brought forth death. If death was to be 
conquered it was through victory over sin. 

The conditions of entrance on the new life 
are moral conditions. Whatever be the powers 
of body and mind in the risen life, these are 
throughout dependent on the soul’s character. 
So completely does the spiritual condition 
supersede, nay submerge, every other, that 
almost nothing is said of the new life from 
other and more descriptive points of view. 
How many curious questions about the manner 
of life of the blessed remain unanswered! And 
so the Christian presentation of Heaven is 
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disappointing to many. It seems so insuffi- 
cient. It is only the cultured Christian who 
grows Satisfied to know he shall see his Master 
face to face and be like Him; and shall enter 
into the society of the holy and happy. 

That the new life is spiritually based, is 
forcefully presented in the argument which 
concludes: “But if we died with Christ, we 
believe we shall also live with Him.” This 
wholly associates death and resurrection with 


Rom. vi. 8. 


the great moral change wrought in us by 
complete union with Christ; so that death 

to sin and resurrection to life result from 
sympathetic spiritual union with Him. Paul, PR tiles 
too, uses a very significant phrase about himself. 

He says he counted all else as naught that 

he might gain Christ, and the righteousnes— 

the holy character—which is secured by faith in 

Him. Yes, he sought to know Christ, but 
specially the power in His resurrection. He 

was anxious to share the sufferings of the 

Master, so that dying like Him, he might live 

like Him, “if by any means he might attain unto 

the resurrection from the dead.” Plainly, Paul 
conceived this resurrection-power as dependent, 

in his own case, on real moral union with 

Christ; and, in the Master’s case, as directly 
dependent on the ever-flowing energy of His 

holy life. For the Christian, the quickening #phes.i.5. 
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which ends in the exalted life begins in an 
awakening from deadness in sin, and is one 


continuous process. | 

These thoughts from the New Testament are 
very deep. They lead to the almost trackless 
way of an inner psychology. But it is certain 
our Lord’s resurrection is represented as due to 
a power of life within Him, holy and spiritual, 
which could not be overcome; and that, further, 
our resurrection is grounded on a participation 
in the same life. 

The truth is conveyed in the figure of the 
corn-seed, which dies that it may live again. 
It is dependent on many quickening and sus- 
taining powers of nature, but it lives again 
because of the germ of life within itself. So 
is it in the resurrection of the dead—“Sown in 
weakness, raised in power.” _ There is no abso- 
lutely new beginning. We are changed; the 
corruptible puts on incorruption; and what 
is mortal is swallowed up of life. All this is 
morally grounded in divine powers; whilst on. 
powers which are in part within every resur- 
rected life. The “‘earnest’”—at once the anti- 
cipation and. the foretaste—of the Christian’s 
inheritance is the stamp upon him of the Holy 
Spirit, called the Spirit of promise. 

The hope of resurrection among the early 
followers of Christ was based, then, on the power 
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of the new life already in possession, and on 
the evidence of what that power, in its fulness, 
achieved in the case of their Master. ‘That Ephes-iii. 20. 
power, which wrought in them, could yet do for 
them what was far beyond their definite desires 
or their thoughts. | 
The Christian’s future was measured by 
Chris?’s. With Him His followers should 
appear. As they fell asleep in Him, they would 17568. iv, 14 
wake to the new life with Him. This faith 
was so strong and jubilant as to find expression 
in that triumphant pzan of resurrection which 
enters into every Christian burial service. 
(1 Cor., chap. xv.) In the idea of resurrection 1 Cor. xv. BT. 
there is the idea of complete triumph over sin 
and the grave, and complete conformity to the | 
glorious body of Jesus Christ. The future held PB!-i2%;ii.20. 
for all Christians the thrilling prospect of being 
with Christ, and entering into the citizenship 
of Heaven. They would participate in the 
commonwealth of all the saints, the Master 
being in and above all. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A NEW MORAL LIFE. 


THE lofty standards of Christian life which 
were cherished in the early Church, and which 
often put our own best life to shame, were 
erected, it must ever be remembered, amidst 
heathen communities. Jewish life was morally 
pure in comparison with life dominated by the 
Greek spirit. The latter was free, pleasure- 
loving, swayed by aesthetic passions, but run- 
ning to licentiousness. The former was austere, 
rigorous, law-abiding, but self-righteous and 
formally religious. Throughout the Roman 
Empire certain advantages of civilization were 
guaranteed. Order was maintained; law was 
administered; in cities culture and refinement 
had been developed. But the devotion to pas- 
sion and pleasure which accompanied the spread 
of Greek influence; the intermixture of Eastern 
religious usages, often so allied to immorality, 
and especially the degradation of the worship 
of Aphrodite, goddess of love and beauty; the 
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rise of city life; the decadence of religious faith 
in the ancient Gods; the luxury of the rich; 
the possibility of many poor and enslaved being 
made tools of passion and instruments of bru- 
tality—all tended to great looseness of morals. 
The evidence that sensuality had grown rampant a Beets 
is only too abundant.* Mr. Lecky, in his impression of 
“History of European Morals,” speaks of the <n gained 
pages of Suetonius being “an eternal witness tect 
of the abysses of depravity, the hideous and 9 #°™ew 
intolerable cruelty, the hitherto unimagined 
extravagances of nameless lust that were then 
-manifested on the Palatine.” Augustine says Ep. ta: 
that ‘dire corruption” had at that time “taken 
violent possession not of the walls of the city, 
but of the mind of the state.”’ Further witness, 
already quoted in part, is found in the pages of 
the contemporary moralist Seneca. The public 
amusements were made to contribute to vile 
passions. Naked women were bound by their tie ae 
hair to the horns of wild bulls, that the lust Renan, pp 86-9. 
and cruelty of the spectators might be gratified. 
The marriage bond was treated with the utmost 
levity. 

It was amidst licentiousness so gross and 
so widespread as to have made the most 
serious inroads on home life and social relation- 
ships that Christian standards of conduct had 


to be erected. But the Christian heart was 
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not dismayed. It applied itself with an ardour 
of devotion, and a fine sense of that nobler, 
purer manhood, which the Christian spirit 
required, to the saving of men and women from 
the surrounding whirlpool of vice. The Gospel 
was preached in Greek and Roman cities. Its 
demand for purity of life, and its declaration 
of the gracious spiritual powers whereby the 
reformation might be effected were the elements 
of its strength. : 

This Gospel came pointing to a new Heaven; 
but its immediate demand was for a new moral 
life here on earth. The “new creation,’— 
one day to compass all life—it taught, must 
begin in the individual soul. Later forms of 
Christian thought may have laid emphasis on 
a kind of other-worldliness. But whilst the 
hope of the heavenly consummation was then 
more immediate and direct than in any later 
time, this only made more pressing, in the 
early Church, the demand for reform in chanup 
ter and life. 

Note, then, more particularly, the kind - ay 
life from which reform had often to start. 
Social impurity was everywhere. The limita- — 
tion in the range of freedom possessed by the © 
lower orders favoured this. The poor were 
the victims of lust and rapacity on the part 
of the rich. In Corinth, for example, impurity | 
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of the worst order prevailed. The strength of 
manhood was spent in evil courses. So impure 
was the general atmosphere, so habituated 
had the mind become to the prevalence of 
immorality, that the Christians were in danger 
of growing laxity among themselves. The 
inflow of some moral tonic was continuously 
needed to keep them straight. It was as 
- though they breathed the foul air of impurity, 
and their vitality was lowered. 

Some of the Christians had been gathered 
from the ranks of the degraded. They carried 
in them strong hereditary taint. Impurity was 
inthe blood. It was only the strength of a new 
and nobler passion which could save them. The 
lusts of former desire had to be consumed in 
the white heat of a fervent pure love. This was 
kindled by the saving love of Jesus Christ the 
Lord. But, as though they had only just been 
got clear of the sweeping tide of iniquity, they 
needed reminding that there could be no trifling 
. withtemptation. ‘They must keep far from the 
dangerous current. They had left the vile life 
_ entirely behind; they were now the people of 
__ God, who had purified them by His Spirit. 
They must know whose they were, and keep 
themselves from entanglement with the world 
and its wickedness. 

Corinth was the trading and maritime centre 
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of Greece. But in Colosse and Ephesus, cities 


_ of Asia Minor, like conditions prevailed. There 


Rom. i. 21 & ff. 


Rom. i. 29 & ff. 
cf 1 Cor. vi. 10. 


Rom. i. 18 & ff. 


were things done in secret, in them, of which 


it was shameful even to speak. 


Of the life in Rome, the central city ee the 
then world, we read, in the pages of the New 
Testament itself, and much more in other 
sources, only with a shudder. Paul.could not 
have introduced such plain language into his 
letter to the converts at Rome unless this 
drastic method had been absolutely necessary, 
Impurity had gone to great extremes there. 
As with every form of sin, this sexual sin had 
shown itself capable of running to horrid and 
disgusting forms. It developed an excessive 
coarseness and brutality which shocked the 
most callous. a 

Along with the sin of impurity, every form 
of wrong-doing was revelled in. Men grew 
brazen-faced in sin. Oppression and greed; 
envy and murder; dishonesty and infidelity — 
to natural ties were all rampant. 

Paul held that these things could not be 
excused on the ground of ignorance or lack 
of culture. Those who indulged in them had 
a clear enough knowledge of God. But, in- 
stead of worshipping the best they knew, they 
worshipped lower forms of life—Gods in the 


human form, or in the form of bird, animal 
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or reptile. Like Gods, like men. They 
abandoned themselves to impurity, and made 
a degrading use of their bodies. They knew 
well enough the better and the worse. They 
suppressed the truth to indulge their passions 
the more freely. A revelling in wickedness 
was the result. , 

“And such were some of you,” said Paul 
to the Corinthian Church. From such life 
they had been redeemed. In many acity there 
were those who had been rescued from the 
maelstrom of vice, and were standing “ miracles 
of grace.” 

Those who turned to Christ, turned to a pure 
life. Conversion was not of the nature of a 
hair-splitting change. It was a change to 
another and distinct type of life. The types 
have become more intermingled in some grades 
of society in our time. They were distinct 
enough then; and are still, indeed, clearly 
distinguishable. 

The new life meant a refraining from every 1Thess.iv.3&f 
lawless passion, and the use of the body as the 
temple of the Spirit of God, an instrument 
of holy living. Similarly, purity must be 
maintained in the Christian society. Love 
of sinners did not mean any leniency towards 
sin. ‘There was to be no free association with 10Cor. v.6&f. 
malice and wickedness. A leaven of evil 
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introduced into their community would leaven 


the whole. They were not to companion with 
the covetous, the revilers, the idolaters, the 
drunkard, or the extortioner. They were to 
clear the Christian society of every such in- 
criminating and infectious association. They 
must give a helping hand to the weak, and 
be patient with all. They must always 
follow the kindest course. They must assure 
the wrong-doer of their love. They must 
be ready to forgive. But they must not be 
tolerant of sin. They were no longer the 
slaves of sin, compelled to obey its cravings. 
They were under obedience to God, and 


every faculty was to be an instrument of 
holy life. | 


Rom.vili12&4 The assurance was always implied—that for 


Gal. vi. 15. 


their emancipation from harmful passions the 
whole of the gracious power of God stood to 
their help. The spiritual change, as a result 
of which they followed the leading of God’s 
Spirit, was the evidence of their sonship to 
God. If they would be the free, trustful 
children of God, they must be subjects of 
moral reformation. 

It is such a reformation which is summed up 
in the phrase “a new creature.” The Christian 
reformation of character was no mere outward 
discipline; no mere schooling of the passions; 
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but a change of inward disposition. The 


reform began from within, through coming 


under the sway of the person of Jesus. Chris- Ephes. iv. 22-24 


tian disciples put off their old manner of life 
and corrupt nature, and clothed themselves 
with a new manhood. They “learned Christ,” 
were schooled in His Spirit. The likeness 
to Him was a growing likeness. 

Those who were devoted to Christ had no 
heart for that kind of life which had resulted 
in the world’s rejection of Him. They were 


done with that. By His crucifixion sin con- 


demned itself. Those whose sympathies went 
fully out to the Christ were as though they had 
been crucified with Him. It was by this spiri- 
tual process that, won for Christ, they became 
dead to sin and alive to righteousness. He was 
their life; lived in them—the vital power of 
their new manhood. They lived to Him. 

The thoroughness of the change in inward 
disposition is indicated by the terms just used: 
“dead to sin,” “alive to righteousness,” and 
and again by ‘‘new creature” or “new creation,” 
equivalent to Jesus’ metaphor “born again” or 
“born from above.” Grace reigned through 
righteousness unto eternal life through Jesus 
Christ. 

The hope of Christ’s coming was the highest 
incentive to this reformed life. Some ran into 
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error pardonable enough to ardent faith. They 


Rom. xiii. 11. 


1 Thess. v. 5. 


Rom. xiii. 11. 
Matt. xxv. 
144& ff 


1 Cor. i. 8. 
1 Thess. i, 10. 


thought of the consummation of human history 
being speedily reached. With this before them 
they would cease from daily toil, live on the 
common stock of accumulated wealth, give 
themselves to spiritual exercises, and await the 


Master’s coming. This was too attractive a 


programme to be safe from being traded upon 
by those who would hail an easy way of 
salvation. It was demoralising to some whose 
intentions were at first sound enough. But 
generally speaking the hope of the Master’s 
coming was not made the excuse for moral 
delays. Rather must the Christian be awake 
and put on the armour of light as the day 
approached. He must not sleep nor be drunken. 
Every moral duty of the reformed life was em- 
phasized by the expectancy of the Lord’s second © 
coming. Every one must be ready to render 
his account of the talents entrusted to him. 
Jesus was to come for the full establishment of 
His kingdom, and incidentally for judgment. 
The attitude was one of readiness for the final 
acts in the establishment of Christ’s rule in 
earth and heaven. 

Entrance on the new or reformed life did 
not immediately remove the tendencies to evil. 


Rom. chap. vii. Mind and disposition were won to obedience to 


Christ, but the natural passions were only 
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gradually schooled into harmony with the in- 

ward loyalty. The conflict between these might 

indeed be severe. Sin was a fearful power, 

whether in the individual or the race. Still, the Bom. yi-16: 
victory was not uncertain. God was stronger 

than sin: grace was mightier than all influences 
destructive of the soul’s good. The moral con- 

flict was felt on the one hand to be no child’s , 
play. It was as though, betimes, the soul of Ephes. vi. 12. 
man was the battle ground of unseen powers of 

good and evil. Yet the Christian, on the other 

hand, had the certainty of a humble trust in 

God and His Christ. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A LIFE OF FAITH. 


IT may be thought strange that we should in 
any way deal with the faith of early Christians 
in describing their moral ideals and character, 
in simply telling how they lived. But the truth 
is that their faith was their most distinctive 
moral quality. It was their personal trust in 
and faithfulness to their Lord. This made 
them the men and women they were. They 
were not a new school of philosophers and 
theologians. Their faith was not first and fore- 
most a new scheme of thought about the world 
and its history. In so far as this became theirs 
they came at it by another way than that of 
theoretic belief. 

Their new thought rose out of their new life. 
They found life in Jesus; they found in Him 
the gracious holy love of God, a gift profound. 
Their whole being waked at His touch. They 
knew themselves sinful as never before, but 
they found in Him the forgiving One. Life. 
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with Him was something new. Their whole 
nature began to echo responsively to His. His 
character and personality made moral demands 
on them; but with Him they were strong to be 
and do. This life in Christ, reliant on His 
saving personal power, was their faith. It was 
the faithful answer of their whole being to the 
faithful Covenant God, whose gift in Christ was 
the promise of full and free redemption. 

From faith, in this sense of personal answer 
to profound personal appeal, life answering life, 

_ love answering love, arose, ’tis true, new vision 
of the future, new thoughts of God, a new sense 
of man’s essential character and sonship to God, 
and a new and more hopeful version of the 
world’s history. The whole outlook of men 
was changed. But this is all secondary to the 
new and profounder personal relation to God in 
Christ experienced by the Christian; and this 
is faith. 

This distinctive note of the Christian religion 
was lost in the secularizing or Romanising of 
the Church. Protestantism was its rediscovery. 
Salvation by grace, through faith alone, was the 
watchword of the Reformation. The whole 
system of Priestism is a corruption of Chris- 

_ tianity at its most vital point. It is a substi- 

i tution of Church and sacrament for direct 
personal union with the Redeemer. Its greatest 
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. wrong is that it robs moral life and progress of 
its greatest2inspiration. 

Faith, in all the Pauline Churches, was brought 
into new prominence over against the Jewish © 
devotion to ceremonial law, and legalistic 
morality. It was not an absolutely new element 
to the Jew, for Paul shows how Abraham—the 
father of the men of faith—was what he was 
by his personal walk and friendship with God. 
The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews also 
calls the roll of those who are in this “Apostolic 
succession,” from Abel onwards. 

What is new in the life of the early Christians 
is that the mists have rolled away from this 
personal relationship, and there is an astonishing 
degree of joyful reliance on God in Christ. 
They know God and trust Him at first hand in 
His Son. Heisno longer the God afar, secure 
in the heights of heaven and holiness, removed 
from contact with sinful men, enthroned in 
judgment; He is God with man, Saviour and 
Friend, delighting in the fellowship of those 
who call Him Father. The full, free personal 
intercourse of God and His child has become 
possible. Love on the one side, faith on the 
other, now reigns. 

The new life of the Christian is a life of 
faith. It begins in faith. But faith is engen- 
' dered in man by the grace of God... It is the 
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goodness of God in Christ men feel bound to 


trust. There is no call of life so imperative as — 


this. This personal moral impulse we must 
obey; or, obeying not, we know we.sin the sin 
of sins. But, obeying it, all gracious life begins 
to spring up within us. The end of the process 
thus begun is the full-grown manhood after 
“the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” 

Faith was awakened by the preaching of the 
Gospel; but this was chiefly the preaching 
“of Christ and Him crucified.” It was the 
preaching, that is, not of mere truth, but of the 


great Gospel fact—Jesus the Saviour. The 


question for all those addressed was, what 
would they do with Jesus; receive or reject 
Him. God faced men with a gracious fact; 
a redeeming life. This was His supreme appeal 
to the human heart. 

Faith is the trustful resbonse of men to 
Divine goodness. Jesus is God’s message of 
redeeming love. This first. Whatever of 
philosophical or theological truth is found 
implied here, springs from the conviction that 
in Jesus we have the supreme revelation of. the 
moral purpose which is at the heart of the 
universe. But Jesus’ first appeal to men was 
on the plane of His divine humanness. It was 
as the preeminently good One He commanded 


Ephes. iv. 13, 


Rom, x. 14. 
1 Cor, i. 23. 
2 Cor. iv. 5. 
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Matt. xi. 28, 29, 


new and large confidence among human hearts. 
He said: “(Come unto Me... . for I am 


Rom. viii. 98,37 meek and lowly of heart.” So persuasive and 


Rom. iii. 25. 
2 Pet. i. 1. 


Heb. xii, 2. 


Matt. ix. 18; 
xiv. 28, &c. 


Matt. xii. 24, 


Luke vii. 39; 
Xv. 2. 


assuring was the pure goodness of our Lord, 
that a wide faith—the widest possible—sprang 
from it. But the persuasion was wrought in 
men by the influence of the Master’s gracious. 
character and personality. 

By what He was and by His redeeming 
activity, our Lord brought home to men God’s 
righteousness or holy purpose, and, at the same 
time, His forgiving mercy. He produced an 
ever deeper and loftier faith. | 

During His life-time on earth, men in very 
varied plights appealed to Him, trusting in His 
willingness and power to bless. His presence 
and influence engendered this large confidence. 
He did not, ’tis true, so affect all. Some 
resisted the persuasive charm of His personality. 
They attributed His power over the wayward 
and unbalanced to demonic, or devilish in- 
fluence. They suspected Him for His intimacy 
with the profligate and impure. But many, 
weak and sinful, proved His power to save; 
and the more they proved Him, the more 
they trusted. 

The conception of our Lord’s personal 
influence must be carried out into the wider 
unfoldings of His grace and spiritual goodness, 
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as these were seen after His death. Then we 

find a Paul coming to the grand “ persuasion”’ 

that “neither death, nor life .... things #™ ™:%% 
present, nor things tocome . . . . shall be able 

to separate us from God’s love, which is in 

Christ Jesus our Lord.” We find a John 1Jno. iv. 16. 
saying: “‘We know and have believed the love | 
which God hath in us. God is love.” These 

are climaxes of faith, but they are wrought in 

men in the same way in which personal con- 

fidence is always engendered. In him who is 

true, true hearts trust. 

Through faith the character of the person in 
whom we trust passes over to us. This is a 
common law of life. In any lasting sense there 
can only be faith in good persons. To believe 
untruth, or believe in the untrue person, is not 
possible to us for long. If for a while we 
should trust in those who are not good, we 
shall be morally the worse for it.. But devotion 
to the good is our true life. Where our devotion 
is, there the strength of our life flows. Passion 
then comes to intensify activity. Our faith in 
another is the doorway through which all the 
forces of their life pass in to energise and fortify 
our own. Mutual trust means a co-operation 
of powers; a union of hearts means a union of 
wills. It is in accordance with these common 
laws of life that our Lord’s character becomes 
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ours by faith. The bent of our heart is towards 


Phil. i. 21. 
Gal. ii. 20. 


Rev. iii. 20, 


Rom. iii. 22, 


1 Thess. iii. 7,8. 


Him who loves us. Here we freely trust, and 
here the tide of life sets in. So the love of the 
early Christian for His Lord was a love always 
making for Christ-likeness of character. The 
full language of faith was: “To me to live 
is Christ,” with its counterpart, ‘Christ liveth 
in me.” The Good One in all the strength 
and beauty of His character knocked at the 
door of the heart. Faith opened it. The 
Good One entered and dwelt there. The 
simple metaphor was very expressive of the fact. 
It was thus the righteousness of God, His 
own holy passion and personal life, became a 
power in believers. God dwelt in them. A 
higher, fuller, richer character came by this 
way of faith; the highest and richest possible 
indeed. 

The men of faith became faithful men. 
Since faith was anything but theoretic belief— 
a response rather to the gracious holy character 
of God, as known in Christ Jesus—it became 
the means by which all virtue was developed 


in Christian souls. The faithfulness of God to . 


His own holy purpose begat faithfulness in 
men; they became reliable in character. So 
faith was often presented as equivalent to 
fidelity. The faith of the Thessalonian con- 
verts which comforted Paul and his companions 
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in labour was evidently their “standing fast in 
the Lord.” The faith of the Roman Christians Rom.i.8. 
is their fidelity to the Gospel. When Abraham om. iv. 22. 
fully trusts God’s promises, this is counted the 
germ of holy character in him. It is because 
such faith produces faithfulness. 
Christian life was continued and sustained 
by faith alone. By faith the vital connection 
with the living Lord was perpetuated. As the J2°-xv-4 
branches in the vine, so must the Christian ever 
be united with His Lord. Anything which 
interfered with the mutual flow of life, as sap 
C migh be hindered in its flow through the tree, 
so far meant death. Any intermission in Rom. xi. 20. 
obedient responsiveness to the Christ, corrupted 
life, and blocked the channel of divine power. 
Christ lived within that the Christian life might Jno. xv.8. 
put on its full fruitage. Those who were sons Gal. ii,20, 
of God through faith “‘put on Christ.” The 
complete Christianising of character is the 
inevitable result of faith. This must be the 
outcome of the vital union of the Lord and the 
soul. All the grace of the Master becomes a 
transforming energy in His servant. 
By faith Christian hearts were reconciled 
to God. Through the personal saving influence om.y,1; 
of th: Christ, man’s weak and wayward will 
was made one with the good and perfect will 
of God. Peace with God was attained. The 


Gal. v. 6. 
Rom. v. 5. 
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‘soul became the home of divine thoughts and 


purposes. Christian hearts lived on responsive 
to the indwelling God. In the Christian God’s 
own love dwelt. The life of God and man were 
attuned. Every form of natural love was filled 


Ephes. vi.140 out with the richness and fulness of divine love. © 


Rom. xi. 33. 


2 Cor, ix. 15. 


2 Pet. iii. 13. 


Heb. xi. 10. 


Rom. viii. 18. 


1 Cor. xiii. 7. 


Phil. iv. 13. 


The faith of the Christian opened up a 
wide prospect of hope. Those who turned in 
trustful love to the Christ only found how im- 
measurable was God’s gift in Him. “O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
the knowledge of God,” exclaimed the Apostle; 
and again, ‘‘ Thanks be to God for His unspeak- 
able gift.” This gift came with infinite promise — 
to the human heart. Trust in God and His 
goodness was vastly enlarged. It became the 
groundwork of faith in a new heaven and a new 
earth. The great ideal of the faithful, the City 
Eternal, should yet be realised. ‘The sufferings 
of the present were endured in the faith of a 
future all-recompensing. The more faith 
wrought out the possible and made it actual 
in love, the more did it take wings until it 
“believed all things.” The more faith was 
exercised the more did the Christian Apostle 
find he could do all things through Christ that 
strengthened him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—AN INSPIRED AND 
PROVIDENTIAL LIFE. 


MAN’S moral freedom involves for him per- 
sonal divine guidance. If the order of nature 
were possible as an evolution of blind forces, 
it were still: impossible to account for man’s 
history in the same manner. Personal life is 
shaped by personal will at a myriad different 
points. But how should anything like rational 
order and progress emerge, first in the individual 
history and then in the much more complete 
history of the people and the race, save by 
guidance of the foreseeing wisdom and _all- 
comprehensive watchfulness of Divine Provi- 
dence? The will of man—the myriad wills of 
_ men—must act with limited outlook and a not 
unerring judgment. The result were a chaos 
indeed, unless necessity rules and choice is mere 
illusion; or unless, on the other hand, supreme 
wisdom and power have their own ways of im- 
pressing themselves on our history. The choice 


Acts x, 34, 35. 


Acts xiv. 17. 
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mains to us of reducing all our moral life to 
fiction; or saying that in our personal inner 
istory we live and move and have our being 


in God. Morality and freedom are to us un- 


questionably real. We do not, therefore, hesitate 
to believe, with trustfulness and joy, in unceasing 
Providence. God’s hand is upon us, and has 
been throughout all our generations. There is 
promise in our life of a yet nobler destiny. 
So the Christian faith was and is that all 
men are God’s care. Inspiration is universal. 
There is inplay of the Divine on the human 
spirit at every point of life. There are all 
degrees of awakening to this fact. Growth 
from less to more is a principle of our being. 
But where the first glimmerings of moral con- 
sciousness are present in savage breasts; and 
where great heroic choices are made by the 
moral giants and pioneers of the race, there, 
alike, God is shaping life and history. 
Inspiration is not the gift of certain chosen 
nations only. There were inspired Greeks and 
Romans as well as inspired Jews. It was a 
Jewish Christian who said: “Of a truth I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons; 
but in every nation he that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness, is acceptable to Him.” 
Another said, to men of Asia Minor: “We are 
men of like nature with you,” and argued that 
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in all nations and in all generations God had 
not left Himself “without witness.” 

Inspiration was not the gift of some chosen 
individuals only—the sole organs of divine illu- 
mination for men. It was, in its Christian 
form, for all who loyally yielded themselves to 
the Christ—Jew or Gentile. All these had the 
witness of the Spirit that they were children of 
God. Christian hearts were the temple and 
home of God. 

This did not exclude a difference of measure 
of the gift, both in nations and individuals, 
relative to their moral progress and present 
fidelity. ‘The line of Hebrew prophets stands 
in evidence. No parallel fact appears in the 
history of the ancients. In. Christian history 
the like appears only in special eras, such as 
the early Christian and Reformation eras. Per- 
haps for more modern parallel we should have 
to cite the period immediately associated with 
the Evangelical Revival, and the great emanci- 
pating, reform, and world-evangelising move- 
ments. Men then wrought more wondrously 
than they knew. 

There are individuals again—prophets, apos- 
tles, reformers—who stand head and shoulders 
above the mass of their nation, conspicuous for 
their moral insight and discerning of the will 
of God in their own time. They are in some 


Acts xiii. 52; 
xv. 8, 9. 
Rom. viii. 16. 


1 Cor. iii. 17. 


Gal, i, 15, 


Acts vi. 3; 
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-sense “born not made”; but the genius must 


be accompanied by fidelity. Among the early 
Christians men were chosen for special service 
because they were “full of the Holy Ghost.” 
Everyone who came to a personal recognition 
of the spiritual Lordship. of Jesus, did so quick- 
ened and inspired by the Holy Spirit. In this 
great assent of the soul there was elevation and 
guidance. Yet there were great diversities of 
gifts bestowed by divine inspiration. Beyond 
the first step of the inspired life in which the 
soul made answer to God in Christ, and knew 
Him as its ‘‘ Emmanuel,” many diversities of 
aptitude and of moral thoroughness shewed 
themselves. 

Turning now to this feature of early Chris- 


tian life we remark :— 


Inspiration is an outbursting of life within 
the soul. It is a consuming fire of holy divine 
passion, purifying every element of manhood, 
and consecrating it as sacrifice to God. Paul 
significantly urges the Thessalonian Christians 
not to quench the Spirit. As a modern. writer — 
puts it:— 

‘Quench, O quench not that flame, 


It is the breath of your being. 
Love is life, but hatred is death.”* 


The inspired soul becomes a fountain of . 
unfailing life. It is fed from inexhaustible 
stores. The treasures of divine life would fain 


~~ 
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outcrop or overflow here and there in every | 
soul. The injunction, “harden not your heart,” 
is of wide and deep significance. 
To say the Holy Spirit was given to those Eke *) 1. 
who asked it was from one point of view 
hardly adequate. The Spirit was pressing up \& 
and into life to wholly claim it in love. The Ephes. iv. 90. 
one thing needful was not to deny or sup- 
press it; not to hinder the overflowing goodness; 
not to grieve or thwart the Divine Succourer. 
Inspiration was the fuller incoming of divine 
powers. It was likethe tide coming in and filling 
every creek. The natural life was expanded 
and elevated to the freedom and largeness of 
vital reciprocity with the Spirit of all good. | 
' This did not come through an outward Gal. iii 5,14. 
discipline of life; but through a claim on 
affection and will of the highest moral order, 
and the trustful obedience of faith. To be 
gifted of the Spirit differed therefore from 
natural gift. The chief condition of this higher 
endowment was simple response to God in 
Christ. Many of the least endowed in the 
worldly sense were marvellously blessed in the 
service of their fellows. 
-The inspired life gave evidence of itself in 
the spiritual triumph achieved amid manifold 
difficulties. We are frail, said Paul, but God’s 20or.iv.7 
conquering power is with us. Christians 
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rejoiced in their tribulation as athletes rejoice 


Rom. v. 3. 


1 Cor. ii. 10. 


Rom. viii. 26. 


Gal. v. 22. 


in tests of their strength. This way the 
power of God was fully discovered. 

_ Inspiration was also an under-current of life. 
Beyond all that Christian life attained to in 
the earliest days, there was a consciousness of — 
deeper movings of the Spirit which never found 
complete fulfilment. Each sensitive soul could 
say of his own expierence what Wordsworth 


said of nature:—- 


‘T have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused.’’ 


There were aspirations and strivings of the 
Spirit which were never fully expressed, and 
which God alone fully understood. This was 
one more testimony of the infinite in the finite; 
of God in man. 3 

Yet inspiration was a practical force for 
daily living. It was not content with mere 
emotional aspirations. It was a zeal for virtue; 
a vital force whose natural fruitage was “love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness and self-control.” The 
spirit made conquest of the lower nature; the 
nobler passion crucified the ignoble. The 
indwelling Spirit made natures sensitive to 
purity, strong in righteousness, and devoted 
to redemption. 
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Inspiration showed itself in a variety of 
special gifts. Christian souls were endowed 
with moral genius; with the powers specially 
needed for the establishment of the Kingdom 
of Christ. 

They were given moral insight, vision of 
life’s heights of possibility, and the power of 
marvellously impressing their own deepest 
convictions on others. Accompanying their 
preaching was something beyond the force of 
eloquence or wisdom, or the ordinary influence 
of men. Their words came to others as a 
divine power laying hold of life, a definite 
interposition of God. 

The special gifts of the first leaders and 
active workers in the Church were no doubt 
heightened natural capabilities; but they were 
powers which mostly would have lain dormant 
had inspiration failed. The powers were dis- 
covered by the quickening of the manhood 
and the moral call of the hour. God had need 
of them. Some were temporary gifts relative to 
the needs of the day; some were gifts of inspired 
life in every age. The important point is that 
imperfect instruments were used of God, and, 
so used, proved sufficient. We too little 
believe in the special equipment of the Chris- 
tian to-day for his part in the Kingdom. We 
plead we are incapable. So did the early 


1 Cor. ii. 4, 14, 


1 Cor. xii. 
8, 29, 31. 
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_ Christians. What were they that God should 


2 Cor. iii. 5. 


Gal. i. 16. 
Gal. i. 12. 


do His great work by them? But the interests 
of the Kingdom could not wait. God must use 
the tools He had. It would be all the more 
manifest that the work was His. They were 
not sufficient of themselves, but their sufficiency 
was from God. 

Paul regarded his own call and apostolic 
commission as a special gift from God. The 
Gospel, as he laid hold of it, was a new revela- 
tion to himself. He saw it in all its broad 
and simple application to the Gentile world—to 
man as man. The Church was in danger of 
being Judaized. It was becoming widely held 
that men must come to Christ through the 
narrow gateway of Jewish disciplines. The 
earliest Christians had been Jews. The Gentiles 
must, therefore, it was said, become Jews before 
they could become Christians. The truth was 
given anew to Paul that the essence of the 
Gospel lay in its proclamation of salvation 
through personal union with Christ. He 
defended this as God-given truth before all 
comers. It was this revelation which made him 
an apostle. He saw, in the Gospel, salvation 
for all men, Jew and Gentile. 


Inspiration implies a wider providence in life. 
If God cares for our best life, He cares that all 
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else should subserve its interests. Hecares for 
it in time and eternity. 


Calvinism wished to assert its faith in a Rom. viii. 29,30 


redemption which nought could thwart, and 
it found many passages in the New Testament 
expressive of early Christian confidence in 
eternal and unerring providence, which were so 
strong as to be capable of an almost fatalistic 
interpretation. This may be taken as a con- 
spicuous sign of the strong assurance in which 
the New Testament Christians lived. 

They were “‘the called ones of Jesus Christ” 
—the klétci Iésou Christou. They could not 
be fully described by their relation to one 
another, or by the character to which they 
had already attained. What they were was 
only known by what they were called to be— 
by their destiny in Jesus Christ. God’s original 
purpose in their very creation was unfolded in 
Him. They did not primarily belong to the 
world, but to God. They were not the product 
simply of the world’s life. They were not to be 
measured by their human inheritance. They 
were God’s—hagioi—set apart to Him, pecu- 
liarly His, off-spring of His gracious purpose. 
Herein lay a large destiny. | 

The opportunities of men differed. The 
providence of God included extreme variety 
in the lot of men and nations. Some were 


1 Cor. i. 2. 


Rom, viii. 29,30. 
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_ highly privileged; some started greatly handi- 


Rom. ix. 12, 26; 
Xx. * 
cf Matt. ix. 13. 


Rom. viii. 28, 32 


Rom. i. 1, 5, 
Gal. i. 15. 
1 Cor. i. 1. 


capped in the race of life. The principle of 
freedom involved this. But the early Christian 
saw God’s grace at work ever restoring the 
balance, howsoever the inequality originated. 
Hereditary advantage turned out to count, 
sometimes, for little; and so, also, was it with 
all priority and privilege. God was gra- 
cious and chose the younger son; called the 
Gentiles into the Gospel inheritance; saved the 
out-cast. 

All things were over-ruled for good. Not 
that all things were good. Freedom in the 
world’s life had suffered some things to go awry. 
Let even beneficent laws be met in a contradic- 
tory way, and pains and penalties followed. 
But to those who loved God and fell in with 
His purposes of love ‘“‘all things” worked 
together for good. And faith, starting with 
God’s grace in this life, and especially with the 
gift of His Son, took an immense sweep in its 
“all things.” ‘‘ Things present, things to come”’ 
—what could be against the loved ones of God? 
In this or any other world nought should hinder 
His purposes of love in Jesus Christ. 

A golden thread of God’s providence ran 
through life. Through the wilfulness and 
waywardness of men this thread still ran. 
Individuals traced it in their own history. 
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Paul saw how from birth onward he had been 
destined for Apostle to the Gentiles. This was 
not in defiance of his own will. He might have 
missed his calling and God have wrought for 
the same ends in other ways. But it was not 
easy to escape out of God’s gracious hand. 

God’s providence ran in like manner through 
the whole history of the Church. Not only was 
the Christian community specially gifted, but 
it was specially guided. God constantly co- 
operated with His servants; or they with Him. 
They were God’s fellow-workers. His was the 
field or vineyard in which they laboured. His 
was the building on which they worked. They 
wrought with Him; creating the new Eden of 
blessedness, the new City of God. 

The order of faith is the order of our presen- 
tation of this subject: first a God-inspired life ; 
then the vision of universal providence. 


Matt. xviii. 18. 


1 Cor. iii. 9. 


Rom. v. 3. 


CHAPTER X. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A LIFE OF SPIRITUAL 
FREEDOM. 


RELIGION is too often thought to limit per- 


‘sonal freedom; to restrict life to narrow, and, 


as is said, Puritanic ranges; to make it sombre 
and burdensome. The young mind, especially, 
is prejudiced in this direction. Life, religiously 
interpreted, seems to cut off many interests, 
and the young heart protests and will accept 
nothing so maimed and halt. It will not accept 
what appears to be life mangled and disfigured. 
There is no corrective of this attitude like an 
intimate knowledge of the spirit of New Testa- 
ment Christians. Life, to them, was something 
more than surface pleasures. They sought 
something more enduring; a life, indeed, which 
would bear the strain of years and the shock 
of death and not fail them. They sought life 
which neither coveted trial and sorrow; nor 
evaded it. They were patient in tribulations, 
could even glory in them; but it was because 
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they “rejoiced in hope.” The note of victory was 
theirs. They faced life to master all its condi- 
tions, and all things were theirs. They moved 
through life as its triumphant possessors. They 
were free to all its treasures. Sorrow was 
transient. They mastered it only to enter into 
life’s fulness of joy. This was their rightful 
inheritance in a world where the God of all 
grace ruled. 

Freedom is a loose word. Many think of it 
as the right to do just as they please. But who 
has the right? The tyrant only? Freedom 
then were tyranny. Does it belong to the few? 
The few may become a disorderly, vulgar, in- 
tolerable nuisance. This kind of freedom which 
promised most then gives least. If everyone 
claims it you have chaos, and there is no room 
for anyone’s life in the general disorder. Who- 
ever claims it, if the few only—their freedom 
becomes for them license. It becomes morally 
destructive, and they lose possession of the self 
which should be free. The wholesome grain— 
the food of life—becomes intoxicating liquor. 
High feeding brings disease. 

There is, on the other hand, the freedom to 
do right; to do whatever comports with the 
good of others. This seems to promise little, 
but it gives much. You are limited, so it seems, 
on every side by moral law, and possibly find 


1 Cor. iii. 22. 
2 Cor, vi. 10. 
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. this irksome. But under such rule men are 


related in orderly fashion to one another; and 
co-operation becomes possible on an ever-widen- 
ing scale. The life open to everyone is enlarged. 
Witness the scope of life in our own time. 
The end of this order is that the world is at 
the service of each individual so far as he is 
personally capable of enjoying it. But, what 
is more, this disciplined freedom builds up, 
educates, and cultivates the individual. He 
enters into possession of himself; and is in- 
creasingly able to appropriate and appreciate 
what he may possess or use. The most perfect 
freedom, or scope of life, is found, in this man- 
ner, in the true service of God and man. The 
equivalent of freedom is not license, but duty. 
Whilst all this is and was very true, and, 
at any cost of discipline, it was well to enter 
into freedom; whilst it was good to bear the 
yoke in one’s youth, undoubtedly it proved in 
experience that law and outward discipline 
often only galled the spirit. It was like the 
chain chafing the prisoner’s ankle and wrist. 
It only made him the more conscious he was 
a prisoner, and made hot rebellion within. The — 
good cannot be forced upon the soul as a mere 
bond of duty. Man must be brought to love 
it. His inward dispositions must be won to it. 
The father’s rod often makes the child more © 
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rebellious. His heart must be won and affec- 
tionate reverence must be claimed. 

This was the spiritual problem presented in 
the history of Saul the Pharisee, and of many 
a pious Jew. Spiritual freedom had only been 
obtained very partially through the law. The 
same difficulty has presented itself in other 
great religions; and, indeed, recurs in every 
moral history. Pity the soul which seeks to 
enter into freedom through hard discipline only. 
There is a kind of heroism there, but it is 
fool-hardy and widely disastrous. Monasticism 
is in proof. 

The Christian religion presented a solution 
of this riddle. Christ the Master lived the life 
other souls strove after. Peace and power 
were His. But this perfect life was all love. 
Through love others were inwardly attuned to 
the life in Jesus. All the passion of souls 
redeemed set towards the soul of the Redeemer. 
What the law could not do—namely wean the 
affections from sin—God effected through His 
Son. The Spirit of Christ became the ruling 
spirit of every life lovingly subject unto Him. 
The ideal life passed from being, as law, a rule 
of conduct imposed on man, to being the spirit 
of a new and ordered life developing from 
within. The subjects and slaves of an Almighty 
Ruler became sons of the Father-God. 


Rom. viii. 3. 


Gal. iv. 4. 


Rom. viii. 15. 
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The first point in the Charter of Christian 
Freedom is Sonship to God. _ Men were always 
Sons of God, but not always ripened for the 
exercise of the sonship for which they were 
destined, and to which they were born. Until 
Christ came, those were few who knew any 
freedom of loving intercourse with their God. 
They were the Abrahams of history. But 
“when the fulness of time came, God sent 
forth His Son... . that He might redeem them 
which were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.” Many then 
passed from moral tutelage to rejoice in God 
as their Father. As the child passes from 
simple obedience to the consciousness of a 
personal life which he can give or withold, 
and so to the obedience of loyal freedom, the 
outcome of rational and moral choice; men 
turned from a submission which was either 


‘mechanical or the result of coercion to loving 


consecration to the will of God. They passed 
from stolid obedience to the moral law to the ~ 
acknowledgment of the personal lordship of 
Jesus Christ. 3 

This true Son of God so acted on others as 
to quicken the sense of sonship in them, and 
to establish, in its personal and tender character- 
istics, a new relation to God. A new heaven 
and a new earth were dawning on men when > 
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they learned individually to call on God as 
their Abba-Father. Life lost its strange- 
ness and grew homely; and took on infinite 
promise. 

In this tender, personal, full and free rela- 
tionship to God all that is distinctive of the 
Christian religion is implied. There is here 
all that God may be for man, and man for 
God. Life becomes more awesome in its 
glorious possibilities; and yet more winsome, 
for it is all the outcome of Divine Fatherhood. 
All too that makes our religion as much the 
religion of the child as of the man is here in 
the relation which Jesus established twixt man 
and God. 

We have grown familiar with these thoughts, 
but they once came as light and life from 
heaven to men, and as they came they changed 
life from a hard coercive discipline to the 
freedom of a holy and loving consecration. 
Duty became a passion and a joy. Slaves 
became sons. The service of the whole life 
was the heart’s true offering to its God. We 
can hardly imagine how every life won by 
~ Christ was sweetened and gladdened, and how 
the meanest and most limited human existence 
took on a glorious scope. 

The second point in the Charter of Christian 
Freedom is freedom itself. ‘The sons are free, 


Rom. vii. 12. 
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The contrasted condition is that of the slave, 


the chattel of his master, whose natural spirit 


is slavish, submissive under compulsion. Noth- — 
ing here depends on the union of heart with 
heart, person with person. ‘There is absolute 
ownership on the one side; there is movement. 
when driven on the other. There is no grace 
or tenderness in the relationship; all is mech- 
anical or legal. 

God might have been to men nothing but an 
Almighty Taskmaster. He was once chiefly 
known as such. He was the embodiment of 
law and its penalties. He exacted day-labour. 
He seemed to be the autocratic despot. Grace 
had not yet come. There is need of law in 
life; order and obedience have to be insisted 
upon. In securing the ends of grace, law 
has its place. | 

But in Christ God was known as the Father 
of love and goodness, appealing to the loyality 
and obedience of sons. He sought something 
fuller, richer far than slavish submission—the 
inward response of heartfelt love, carrying with 
it “‘soul-and life and all.” Here grace answers 
to grace, and at last naught is of compulsion 
and all is of freedom. 

This free personal loving attitude to God 
gave character and law to life. The first 
Christian disciples almost leaped into newness 
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of moral life. All was changed for them. 
They more completely fulfilled the Divine 
Will along the way of love to God and His 
Christ, than by strictest obedience to law they 
could have done. The new relationship called 
out refinements of character. These souls may 
be said to have bloomed in the sunshine of 
love. They felt the smile of God rest upon 
them in their every endeavour. They knew the 
freedom of children in the atmosphere of loving 
motherhood. Even where in particular duties 
they failed, and lamented their weaknesses, a 
dutiful love was present which counted for 
much. 

The sacredness of the inward life and the 
right to freedom of conscience are both here 
implied. The supremely important thing is 
the free personal relationship of the soul to 
God. With freedom did Christ set us free. 
In that freedom we are to stand fast. Spring- 
ing from the personal relationship there arises 
a larger and nobler obedience than can be 
measured by any outward standards. There 
are all the fine loyalties of soul to soul as well 
~ as the fact that the personal element transforms 
every act of obedience into an expression of 
devotion. 

But we have still not stated one main point 
in this connection. Personal devotion could 


Gal. v.1. 


2 Cor. iii. 18. 


Rom. viii. 2. 


Rom.i. 1. 
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only achieve all that we have said, provided it 


‘was over-mastering. The character of the 


devotion was determined by the One inspiring 
it. It was where the Spirit of the Lord was that 
there was freedom indeed. Christ’s followers 
looked on Him and so growingly reflected Him. 
His influence was all-constraining. They were 
carried along by it. The Spirit of Christ 
became the ruling Spirit of Christian hearts. 
But here, manifestly, all is dependent on 
the commanding personal influence of Christ. 
‘Christ liveth in me,” was a great life-motto, 
but it says more of Christ than of Paul. 
Without taking into account this ruling power 
of the Spirit of Christ, we cannot understand 
much of the language of the New Testament. 

Here was freedom then. It was the freedom 
of love. It was the freedom—O, noble para- 
dox!—of those who were bond-servants of Jesus 
Christ. 

The third point in the Charter of Christian 
Freedom was heirdom to God. The Charter 
widens as if the heavens were opened when 


_ Rom_viii-16.17 Paul makes the far-reaching deduction: “If 


Rom. viii. 21. 


children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ.” The conception is simply 
overpowering in its grandeur. It puts a world 
of content into the word “Son.” It were a 
great thing to share God’s mastery of nature, — 
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sharing His wisdom and power, and _ this 
certainly is included in Paul’s conception. 
How vastly, too, that has been enlarged since 
Paul’s day. But it is a greater thing to share 
in God’s personal character; to be heir to His 
nature; to share His holy, loving life with all 
its issues; to be joint-heir with Christ of God’s 
redeeming ministry; to share finally in the 
glory of heaven and the consummation of this 
world’s history. We have some glimmerings 
of what Christ’s own Sonship means in its 
inner depths and its lofty heights, but this 
‘passes into a glory beyond our gaze. The 
freedom and heirdom of God’s sons will fulfil 
all the promise of creation and all the deep 
longings of the spirit. 

The Christian's rights were to be exercised 
lovingly. It was easy for these great dignities 
and privileges of Christian life to overbalance 
‘some characters. Every lofty virtue may 
topple over to a kind of badness. Climbing 
high we have to tread warily. Some, priding 
themselves in their liberty, tended: to run to 
license. The very strength of the new spirit 
of freedom, especially when it passed into 
Gentile circles, made it inclined to treat things 
which had become indifferent to it as if they 
should be indifferent to all persons. Paul 
urged that Christian liberty be used with sensi- 


Rom. viii. 19. 


1 Cor. viii. 


1 Cox, ix. 
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tiveness for the consciences of others. An idol 


was, of course, nothing. It was possible to 
join in the feast at one of the temples as a 
purely civic function. But some could not 
cast off the old feelings of association. If 
they joined in the feast and ate of meat, killed 
in the ordinary way, part being sacrificed to 
the idols, their consciences were uneasy. What 
Paul was free to do himself he would not do, 
if it tempted another to go beyond what his 
conscience fully permitted. 7 

So with flesh-meat on public sale or pre- 
sented at a meal in the house of a friend, Paul 
advised that no question be asked. It mattered 
nothing to Christians if part had been offered 
to an idol. To them the idol was non-existent. 
Many of them ate with no feeling of sacrilege 
about the act. But if someone made con- 
science of this, Paul advised abstinence out 
of sensitiveness to the other’s scruples. He 
knew his freedom, but he would not use his 
rights brutally. He would not take the edge 
off another’s conscience by leading him to do 
violence to his sensitive convictions. Paul 
maintained his right to marry and to be sup- 
ported financially in his ministry, but neither 
right did he exercise. In his own case and 
circumstances he could serve Christ better in 
that way. 
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Under the Charter of Christian Freedom 
all differences of race and position vanished. 
Here was no privilege. All who were in 
Christ were fully enfranchised. They were 
fellow citizens with the saints and of the 
household of God. The Roman Empire and 
its citizenship dominated the thoughts of men 
in that day. But here was a citizenship in 
which sainthood alone counted. The saints, 
too, were not strangers. They were of the 
very household of God. They were of the 
family, and intimate with the inner home-life. 
-In Christ there was neither Greek nor Jew; 
bondman nor freeman. All were sons and 
heirs of God. 


Ephes. ii. 19. 


Jno, xy. 15. 


Col, iii. 11. 


Matt. xxvi. 41. 
Mark xiii. 33. 


CHAPTER XI. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A WATCHFUL, 
PRAYERFUL LIFE. 


“WATCH AND PRAY” was the cry which 
often ran along the Christian ranks in the early 
days. It was the cry of Jesus to His little 
band of disciples, devoted, but all unaware of 
the greatness of the conflict in which they 
must take a strenuous part; unschooled in the 
discernment of the signs of the times; often 
oblivious of great issues which were actually 
impending. The same cry from the Captain 
in the van, rang through all the host, in later 
times, when tried in conflict, strength was 
giving way, and the followers of Jesus were 
nigh overwhelmed. 

The voice was now in the tones of warning 
and again in the tones of encouragement: 
“Watch and pray.” Both warning and en- 
couragement are ever needed, but they were 
specially needed then when timid souls trod 
untried ways; when faith was new and coura- 
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geous trust was but recently born; when corrup- 
tion was in the very atmosphere of the chief 
cities, and it was so easy to slip back into base 
contentment and swinish impurity; when the 
spirit of evil in many a form of persecution 
and subtle temptation returned to dispute any 
ground gained; and when ground was only 
gained at all by. deafness to the siren charmers, 
and a keen eye for duty and an ear for God’s 
supreme call. What alert circumspection and 
positive ardour were needed that at no point 
they should give the great Cause away before 
other religionists and non-religious men—bond- 
servants in serving their masters, masters in 
dealing with their servants; men in every rela- 
tion; and both in word and deed. In the 
earliest stages Christian life was grandly made 
or seriously marred at every step. Every move- 
ment is in large part dependent on the fidelity 
of those who espouse it. But the interests 
wrapped up with this movement were so vital 
that every Christian, at every point, may be 
said to have had the largest moral issues in his 
keeping. That ever a stable Christian morality 
emerged is a chief miracle of history. 
Christian Life demanded a spirit awake 
and on the alert for God. Every Christian 
must “‘watch.”” None must be as though he 
either slept or were drunken. None, that is, 


Col. iv. 5. 


1 Thess. v. 6. 


1 Thess. v. 8. 
cf Ephes. vi, 
ll, &e. 


Luke xii, 35. 
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must be either oblivious of life’s demands, or 


reckless of its opportunities. Christians were 
sons of light and of the day; those who waited 
in quick anticipation of the day-dawn from on 
high, the consummation of God’s redeeming 
purpose. They must be diligent, therefore, in 
the use of life’s probation; fully alive to life’s 
meaning and duties; for its opportunity would 


- soon be past. 


In apostolic preaching, this theme was often 
developed and illustrated. To “watch” was to 
stand as a soldier full-armed at his post, await- 
ing command. Clad in breastplate and helmet, 
sword and shield, the Christian warrior must be 
ready for service. Or he was to be as the bond- 
servant, with loins girded and lamp burning, 
waiting the coming of his master; watching 
for his return. The idea was particularly 
associated with Jesus coming again. The 
Lord was at the marriage feast, gone awhile to 
Heaven’s high festival of gladness. He would 
come again, celebrating on earth the con- 
summation of His kingdom. When? Ah! 
none knew. When least expected perchance. 
As the servant waited the coming of his lord, 
and whether he came at midnight or at the 
cock-crowing in the morning, must still be on 
the watch, to light his master’s way and do his 
bidding, so the Christian must wait and watch. 
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In these figures the soldier and the servant 
are both at “attention.” They were not to be Ue xi. 
caught napping, or indulging in riotous conduct 
—frequent failings these. There was to be no Matt. xxv. 9. 
resting on preparations at the last hour. The Matt. xxiv. 46. 
servant must faithfully serve in the master’s 
absence; and be ready for any further call or 
greater trust when he returned. 

The watchful Christian was loyal at heart, 
full of the spirit of ready prompt obedience, 
eager to receive His Lord’s commands and 
fulfil His commissions, seeking only His final 
approval, His recognition of faithful effort, His 
gracious “‘ Well done!”’ 

He who was spiritually alert did not forget 
that life had throughout a moral significance. 
Faithfulness to-day brought further blessing 
to-morrow. The reward of fidelity was an Matt. xxv. 29. 
increased capacity to share in the realisation 
of God’s will. Service led to higher service; po —— 
and Heaven itself was a sharing in God’s 
ministries of love and holy life. The Chris- 
tian could not, must not, be swallowed up of 
worldly pleasure, or consumed of worldly care. 
His was a holy mission; he needed continual Luke xxi. 34. 
watchfulness to fulfil it. 

The Christian needed the strength of God to 
enable him to respond to life’s call. God’s aid 
was needed for the doing of God’s will. It 


Ephes. vi. 13. 


Ephes, vi. 18. 
Rom, xii, 12. 


Ephes, vi. 10. 
John xvii. 15. 


2 Thess. iii. 3. 
1 Pet. i. 5. 
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was otherwise too high. Who could attain 


unto it? 7 

Hence the cry “Watch and pray.” It was 
as though the Christian might stand fully 
armed and disciplined as the soldier; and yet 
in the actual fray be over-borne. The Chris- 
tian might be endued with the graces of faith, 
hope and love, and be stalwart for righteous- 
ness; and yet through weakness of the flesh 
and the overpowering character of the trial 
which came upon him, he might fail. He might 
be armed with the panoply of God, and still 
would need power to stand, and be found 
standing when the hurricane of battle had 
swept on. If the soldier himself were unnerved 
or panic-stricken, or borne down by mere 
weight, his armour would not avail. 

So Christians were bid to pray continually. 
Their eye was to be ever upward for strength, 
in the very hour in which they needed it. 
They were to be strong only in'God. Resting 
in Him, fiercest trial or temptation would 
assail them in vain. They would be main- 
tained and protected from evil. 

Here is disclosed the secret of Christian life, 
especially its moral strength. It was not 
simply a life for God, but in God. This too, 
at all points, in simplest things and greatest. 
It was a life strong in Divine fellowship. 
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Here, there is little about self-reliance—a 
modern word in great vogue—but there is 
much about reliance on God. It is very 
wounding to pride to be dependent in all 
things. The only question is as to whether 
the self-reliant way—the way of independence; 
or the way of large mutual interdependence— 
the way of love indeed, proves most efficient. 
There is no question as to which is Christian. 
Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath. To him 
life and prayer are one. He attempts nothing 
on the path of duty without casting himself on 
God. Moral action is, with him, ever a God- 
dependent activity. Life is too august, too 
divine, to be lived in any other way. 

Prayer is peculiarly Christian. The God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
God of all grace. He delights to minister 
blessing. He is not so much Judge and 
Sovereign Ruler as Saviour. His office as 
Judge is secondary; His Saviourhood is pri- 
mary. He is nigh to men as moral Helper, 
Redeemer. This brings direct dependence on 
God, in prayer, into prominence. 

There is prayer in Old Testament religion; 
but it is usually a cry out of distress or 
clamant need. Its motto is: “In the day of 
my trouble I will call upon Thee, for Thou 
wilt answer me.” The Lord is said to be 


Pg. lxxxvi. 7. 
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nigh, but His nearness is not greatly felt. He 
is to be propitiated by many sacrifices. 

In New Testament religion, God is near as 
Father of men. He spends Himself without 
reserve on the well-being of His children. His 
joy is to bless them. He forgives the repen- 
tant; stands by the weak; is the strength of 
the strong. Priest and sacrifice are gone. 
The child calls, the Father answers. That is 
the sum of religion. There is an upward look, 
right where the conflict presses; and the un- 

Phil. ii.13. seen help is nigh. We reverently work out 
our own salvation; but all the while God 
works in us, to will and to do of His good 
pleasure. 

This childlike attitude, of which prayer for 
physical blessings and for moral strength was 
the expression, was of the essence of Chris- 

ee Bes tianity. Without anxiety all felt needs were 
to be made known to God. 

Not only is prayer peculiarly Christian, but 
it is only in Christianity freedom and scope are 
realised in prayer. The Christian soul is at 
home in prayer. Here he takes wing, and 
soars. The fulness of God’s grace is like the 
unfathomable blue in the heaven of the sky- 
lark. There is no restraint here. The name 
of Christ is the sign of God’s immeasurable 

grace. We cannot outreach that. Pleading 
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in this name we may plead on. We cannot 
ask too much. The sacrifice of Jesus secures 
unrestrained confidence in God. Little won- 
der that those who first learned of Jesus 
the way of prayer, were the founders of a 
new era. They did not cry to their God as 
having “no language but the cry.” They 
trustfully responded to His saving goodness as 
known in Jesus the Lord. Their prayers 
began in thanksgiving, and through every peti- 
tion a thankful note ran. Their prayers, indeed, 
were not only battle-strokes, but the exultation 
of victory. It was as though they already had 
that which they so trustfully sought. 

Christian Life breathed the spirit of prayer 
continually. Here was a keen susceptibility 
to every moral demand; a persistent upward 
striving; an active resistance to strong tempta- 
tion and trial; sometimes a stern personal 
discipline ; but through every experience a 
trustful assurance ran. The needs of the 
Christian soul were greater than those of 
others by so much as his ideal of life was 
greater too. His sense of helplessness was 
not less than that of others, only with him 
God was sufficient. He was instant in prayer, 
for only so could he put on the graces of 
Christian character, and render the Christlike 
service to which he was called. 


Luke xi. 1. 


Mark xi, 24. 


1 Coy, ix. 26. 


Phil. iv. 10. 


Rom, xii, 12. 


Rom. viii. 26. 
v. 14, 15 


Matt. vii. 7. 


Rom. x. 12, 


1 Thess. i. 2. 
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The needs of the soul ran deep and wide; 
down to groanings unutterable, motions of the 
inmost spirit as yet unshaped; and out to all 


; the scope of Christlike character. The sense 


of a need was God’s promise to supply it. 
The Christian was bid ask, ask. God waited 
to be gracious. 

The gateway of prayer was open to all. 
Here it was that in practice distinctions 
vanished. God was rich to all who called 
upon Him. There was neither Jew nor Greek. 
All the riches of the divine life were open to 
every seeking soul. The grace of God was 
toward all His children. All had open access 
to Him. The chief condition of Christian 
equality was, and is, in prayer. Every priestly 
system introduces caste. It is in prayer men 
prove their equality most. Before God all are 
humbled. There is no room for distinctions 
where all are so dependent. But, before God, 
all are richly blessed, and the humblest pleader 
becomes a prince with God. The graces of 
character won in prayer soon make other 
standards seem trivial. 

Through prayer Christian fellowship found 
its most ready expression. Near or far, Chris- 
tians were one in prayer. The early Apostolic 
missionaries and their converts separated after 
momentous spiritual experiences; but the 
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Apostles continued to watch over their spiritual 
children in prayer. The Apostles, in turn, 
felt their own needs to be great. They bore 
the burdens of many, and themselves needed to 
be sustained. So they sought the help of the 
brethren in prayer. This mutual relationship, 
indeed, ran through and through the whole 
brotherhood, and made it one in its need and 
one in its blessing. 

How sacred was life when it became life 
with God! How much grander and more 
momentous it appeared, and yet how sure its 
end! Moral strength and inward peace were 


1 Thess. v. 25. 
Col, iv. 12. 


attained by the early Christians in their life - 


with God through prayer. 


CHAPTER XII. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A LIFE OF COMFORT 
AND PEACE. 


THE value of life, viewed from the personal 
standpoint, is in its wealth of comfort; in its deep 
and abiding satisfaction, its experience of what 
is included in the one word “blessedness.”’ 


- The marvel of New Testament life is just here 


2 Thess. 
ii, 16, 17. 


in its unspeakable richness of comfort, its peace 
“deep as the unfathomed sea.” To realise 
this, one needs to sun oneself in its health-giving 
atmosphere; to turn to it for reinvigoration in 
days of weariness; to be shamed by it in times 
of depression and soul-sickness. Or, one may 
take a single brimful passage of the Apostle 
Paul and let it sink in phrase by phrase: 
“Now our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and 
God our Father which loved us and gave us 
eternal comfort and good hope, through grace, 
comfort your hearts and stablish them in every 
good word and work.” What fulness of deep - 
heart-rest was here! 
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The sources of Christian comfort were great. 
The comfort of the Gospel failed not. The 
personal revelation of God’s abounding grace 
in Jesus Christ the Saviour, welled up in 
comfort within the soul. One deep draught 42° iv. 14. 
of this thirst-slaking consolation, and a fount 
of comfort was opened within. God’s comfort 
sank deep, and then sprang like an ever- 
bubbling spring, fresh and life-giving from the 
depths of the heart. The love of God had 
come nigh to men. They had felt its warm 
life-pulse. They had been circled in its 
embrace. Christ Himself was the felt posses- 
sion of Christian hearts—brother-soul of all 
His followers. In Him was “the deep, sweet 
well of love.” He filled their world. They 
saw all things in and around them in the light 
Heshed onthem. Here sprang a new personal 
relationship towards God of absolute faith and 
_ childlike trust; and hence a comfort, new in 
its fulness, and steadfastness. Not any change, Bom. viii.31-39. 
the years might bring, could alter the great 
substantial ground of their confidence—God’s 
gift in His Son. Could any form of tribula- 
tion, even to martyrdom, shake them? Could 
anything unseen and unknown as yet, in this 
world or another, arise to thwart the purposes 
of Divine Love as they knew them? Nay, 
thrice nay! Nought could come between them 
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~-and God’s love. In this confidence, they 
undauntedly faced famine or nakedness, peril 
or sword, as though already victors. 

Further comfort flowed from the experience 
that the promises of God in His Son were 
fulfilled. He was no mere momentary blessing; 
no awakener of hopes, which were straightway 

Jno. xiv.12. to be quenched. He was the beginning of 

Jno. xiv.17. Jarger good. His disciples were not left 

“orphaned,” spiritually destitute, when He 

went from them. His inspiring, guiding, re- 

deeming presence was still theirs through the 

Spirit. His going from sight only meant 

enlargement of His power to bless them. 

wets, They found themselves confirmed, upheld, and 

led out into the truth of Christian life and the 

fulness of Christian activity. There was power 

’ with them, blessing them, and, through them, 

mightily influencing others for the ends of 

2 Thess. ii.17. redemption. They were comforted in this 
- God-sustained and God-strengthened life. 

Yet another source of Christian comfort 

was found in the common life and faith of 
Romsclita, the brethren. They were strengthened by 
one another’s fidelity, and comforted by one 
another’s faith. The common love of the 
Christ brought them into helpful love of one 
another. Every soul’s experience meant so 
much for every other. Assurance was made 
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doubly sure and the experience of each became 
source, for all, of widening knowledge of the 
mystery of Divine Love. Strength of life and 
fulness of comfort resulted. 

Christian hearts NEEDED comfort in the 
early days. They had to learn patience, the 
power of hardy endurance. Those who stood 
out for Christ found themselves sore pressed 
like beasts in the chase; they were thrown 
into great doubt and perplexity if they were 
not exactly driven to despair; they were per- 
secuted and hunted down, though never left 
in the lurch or completely undone. They 
had to commend themselves as ministers of 
God amid afflictions and want and distress; 
turning all their troubles to good account. 
Flogged, imprisoned, slandered, treated as 


Rom. xii. 12. 


2 Cor. iv. 8, 9. 


cf Meyer’s 
phrases in 
Commentary. 


2 Cor. vi. 4, 10. 


impostors, it was all in the day’s work. The ° 


Apostle grows genially sarcastic. He says they 
were brought to death’s door, but, his phrase is, 
they were still alive and—as we should say to- 
day—‘‘kicking.” They were chastised, but not 
dead yet. They suffered, but were happy; they 
were poor, but they made many feel rich, 
they had nothing, and yet were as princes of 
the earth—had everything. 

They were proudly conscious that they suf- 
fered in a good—in the best—cause. Suffering 
for Christ, they had the comfort of Christ, 
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Rom. vill-1%. He stood by them. Sharing His travail they 
knew something of His joy and would one 
day share His glory. Good achieved brings 
comfort and gladness. Men forget the trouble 

2Cor.i.5. of the way when the end is reached. Those 
who shared most in the suffering, shared most 
in the victories won thereby, and in the sense of 
fellowship with the Christ. 

The comforted were made comforters. Many 
proved the saying true: “Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
They knew affliction, but found comfort for it 
all. They could not have known the resources 
of comfort if they had not known the needs of 

2Cor.i4, sorrow. Thus by all their schooling in affliction 
they were made rich to sympathise with and 
bless others who were afflicted. Every experi- 
ence of comfort made them comforters. They 
became as the angel of God’s presence unto 
distressed souls. Through “constant watching” 
they were made “wise” — 


“To meet the glad with joyful smiles 
And wipe the weeping eyes.’” 


of rome bak The rise of tender, ministering Christian woman- 
and Tertullian. liness stands in evidence. Further, they came 
2Cor.iv.17. to know treasures of life which the afflic- 
tions of the passing hour proved incapable of 

touching; which, indeed, affliction rightly borne, 


only made more secure. To these unfailing 
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treasures they pointed other souls, for whom all 
seemed lost. 


Now peace is the serenity of comforted souls; 
and if Christian hearts had comfort they neces- 
sarily had peace. This did not mean unruffled 
life. Theirs was not the calm of the stagnant 
pool; or of the gently flowing river; but the 
calm in the ocean’s depths, or the calm when 
the storm is hushed. Theirs was the peace 
which is surety of victory amid trouble and 
strife. It was the peace of a victorious faith. 
It was rest “in the God of all comfort.” 

The full tide of healthful life brings con- 
tentment. Strength and health are conditions 
of happiness; but happiness is their normal 
accompaniment. The dominant note of joy in 
early Christian life we have already remarked 
upon. Where the mind was at one with itself 
and God, there was buoyant strength and inward 
peace. There the full tide of God’s own life 
set in. There was inexhaustible resource. The 
cup of life overflowed. In place of morbidness, 
and brooding melancholy, and dark despair; 
there was buoyancy and strength and health 
and outlook. Or, on the other hand, in place 
of the passions let loose to relieve life’s murky 
heaviness, there was the peace of sweet love 
and ordered goodness, like the earth flooded 


Rom, viii. 6. 
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_with sunshine and arched by a canopy of 


Phil. iv. 7. 


Rom, Viii. 26, 28. 


Is. xxx. 15. 


Is. xxvi. 3. 


ma AS: cael: 
Vili 


blue. 

The peace of the Christian heart reproduced 
God’s own peace. The secret of all human love 
is divine love. The one is sustained by the 
other. But this is more surely seen in the 
patience and longsuffering of human fidelity ; 
and in the maintenance of peace amid a world 
of uncertainties. Both are fed from divine 
depths. They are, otherwise, inexplicable. The 
Christian’s peace was the very peace of God. 
A sense of infinite rest was communicated to 
the soul redeemed. Harmony was established 
with the goodness, and so with the deep serenity 
of God. It was as though the joy and calm of 
God’s own heart, His sense of infinite blessed- 
ness, awoke echoes of quiet gladness in the 
hearts of God’s children. There was music in 
the soul at God’s touch. The peace of God 
which passed understanding communicated itself 
to His servants. His blessedness streamed in 
on them. He stood watch over their hearts. 
Because they were at oné with Him in the 
deepest longings of the soul, so they knew His 
unspeakable blessedness and peace. 

“In quietness and confidence” was the Chris- 
tian’s strength. His mind was kept in peace, 
stayed on God. Hetrusted in God. He was 
filled with joy and peace in believing. All 
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things worked together for good. If at times 
put.to confusion, he did not despair. God ruled. 
His purposes were love. 

Those who knew this blessed peace, could 
not but seek that others should know it. They 
sought to establish a kingdom of peace, a brother- 
hood of love and helpfulness. They had the 
blessing of the peacemaker upon them; the 
sense, namely, of working with God in His own 
peculiar work. They were busy, like Him, 
enlarging the loving and co-operative relation- 

shipsamong men. Making ever for peace, they 
made for permanent blessedness; and therein 
were happy themselves. 

Here, then, is an outstanding mark of the 
Christian type of character. It was richly 
_ dowered with comfort and peace. In the early 
day trial and affliction were conspicuously the 
Christian’s lot; but the Christian, far from 
being a creature of circumstance, triumphed 
over sinandsorrow. The first great steps in the 
higher moral warfare were no sweet dalliance. 
‘They demanded stern conflict. If the Christian 
was made by environment, it was only by recog- 
nising that the chief element therein was the 
grace of God. This meant that Christ was 
supreme in God’s world. Everything must 
bend to the redeeming spirit. No circumstance 
could defeat the soul which God blessed. 


2 Cor. iv. 8. 


Matt. v. 9. 


Rom. xii. 18; 
xiv. 17. 
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_ There was infinite power then to triumph over 
every lower circumstance. As men usually 
speak of circumstances, God and the soul were 
masters of circumstance. This was not a 
theoretic faith. The sign of the actually 
triumphant life is its comfort and peace. These 
notes were most certainly present in early Chris- 
tian experience. That fact isa gospel. Beneath 
all the ruffling of the surface of life, is Christian 
comfort and peace ours? Are we assured in 
believing? Do we share God’s own serenity ? 
Then out of the riches of the comfort, where- 
with God has comforted us, are we found 
comforting others? These are very needful 
signs of our having entered into the Christian 
faith and life. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A LIFE OF HUMILITY. 


EARLY Christian life, as we have said, was 
characterised by its deep comfort and abiding 
peace. But these were the natural accompani- 
ments of the lowly mind. Trustful obedience, 
simplicity and unselfishness of aim, and gentle- 
ness of disposition were at once the issue of 
the Christian spirit, and the condition of its 
maintaining its own characteristic tone. Com- 
fort and peace require harmony with God, but 
harmony, too, with one’s fellows, such as is not 
possible to the spirit of proud and arrogant self- 
assertion and self-aggrandisement. Comfort 
is a note of the loving soul. Nothing perhaps, 
made so great an impression on the worldly 
mind of the early Christian age, as the meek- 
ness of the followers of Jesus Christ, and 
their readiness to suffer with a tantalising un- 
complainingness whenever and wherever the 
good cause, and the weal of others, seemed to 
require it. 


Rom. v. 6. 
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The First Christians passed through a 
baptism of humility. Grace is humbling, if it 
is also exalting. Love comforts and succours, 
but its passions reduce all that is not akin to it 
to nothingness. It humbles us to the dust. It — 
looks us through and through, and reduces us 
to frank simplicity. It shames every selfish 
purpose. It makes us feel our every imperfec- 
tion. It is like the spring sunshine coming in 
and revealing the dirt that must be removed by 
special cleaning, the fadedness of old carpets, 
and the dinginess of curtains. Love sets us to 
cleansing and reformation by a humbling reve- 
lation. The more generous it is, and the more 
we are given credit for all that is best in us, the 
more we feel the barrenness of our lives. In 
face of love, we would be something worthy. 
Nothing so humbles us as to be the objects of 
special goodness and kindness. 

So the grace of God in Jesus Christ came 
with humbling effect to many. Of this un- 
speakable favour they felt themselves unworthy. 
It came to them when there was naught in 
them to commend them. They were weak 
and sinful, unpromising subjects of such 
grace. ‘The baldness and impurity of their 
lives was keenly felt. How utterly God 
must be disappointed in them! Why were 
they so loved? 
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Grace, however, humbles only to exalt. It 
was concerned to elevate and truly redeem the 
souls that were loved. Exaltation was its aim, 
the humbling was only incidental. After all, 
the substantial truth which came home to 
Christian hearts was that God purposed good, 
yea, immeasurable good, concerning them. 
They lifted downcast eyes to gaze in the face 
of compassionate yearning love, and took heart 
to be what love would have them be, yet still in 
the spirit of humble trustfulness. 

The grace and power of the humble life was 
shown in the Master. He said “Come unto 
Me... . Learn of Me, for I am meek and 
lowly of heart.” His life was the token of 
what could be accomplished on the line of 
simple trust in God and unassuming goodness. 
The sweet persuasiveness of His life lay there. 
There was nothing in Him men did not feel 
they ought to be. The charm in Him was 
the perfectness of His Sonship to God, His 
simple reliance on the Father. Then all He 
was He gave in the service of men, reserv- 
ing naught. There was no vain-glory in 
Him; every power was for service. He, the 
Divine One, made man’s lot His own; lived 
only to bless; sacrificed Himself to serve ; 
accepted even the death of the cross. If He 
could so make Himself of no account, and 


Phil. ii, 12, 13. 


Matt. xi. 29. 


Matt. vi. 25. 
Jno, xi, 42. 


Phil. ii. 7, 8. 
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_ fling Himself away on the world He would 


Matt. xviii. 4; 
f Xxiii, 12. 


Mark ix. 34, 37. 
Jno. xiii, 14. 


2 Cor. x. 1. 


2 Cor, viii. 9. 


1 Cor. iii. 5. 


1 Cor. iv. 1, 


redeem, what room was there for pride in 
others, especially His followers? As, through 
His humble service of men, He came to receive 
the name which is above every name, so must 
every other find the glory of his own life in the 
humble sacrifice of himself in love. The way 
to power of the divine order was through the 
humble gate of service. The Christian heart 
was impelled to the lowliest offices if only it 
might really serve. The meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ made the strongest appeal. 
Christian souls should indeed be gracious, for 
He who was rich for their sakes became poor. 

The Christian leaders exhibited the grace 
of humility. They had no pleasure in the ex- 
altation of their names to the position of party 
watchwords. Who was Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas? They were but servants of Christ; 
stewards simply of the deep things of God’s 
grace. They used for God what God had bes- 
towed. They were what Christ had made them.. 
Their usefulness was due to their calling in 
Christ. The servant must not, even in grati- 
tude, be so thought of that the Master was 
forgotten. Any faculty in them would have 
lain dormant, they felt, but for the awaken- 
ing and gracious encouragement which came 
through their Lord. 
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In his ministry in the Church, a Paul who 
planted, or an Apollos who watered, was as 
nothing. The great Cause of life and growth 
was everything. 

Paul rather gloried in his inability. He did 
not attempt eloquence or subtlety of speech. 
He did not try to win converts by intellectual 
displays, but by setting forth the Cross of Christ 
and its significance. 

So, too, other leaders were bid to labour in 
the humble self-forgetful spirit; not for gain, 
but out of true devotion; not as lords over 
their charges, but as examples to the flock; 
girded with humility, ready to serve. 

There is a pride of the lowly. Pride in 
position or social status was never a temptation, 
to any large extent, to the early Christian mind. 
Not many wise after the flesh, or as men 
reckon wisdom; not many of the influential 
or high-born were found among the early 
followers of the Nazarene. They were rather 
a witness to what God could do with the 
lowliest material. They were treated as the 
filth of the world, the offscouring of all things; 
reviled and persecuted, driven from place to 
place. Pride, in the sense named, was not 
possible to them. But to be subject to one 
another, and serve one another, in _ love, 
demanded a humbling of self at many a turn. 


1 Cor. iii. 7, 8. 
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There was much need of forbearance and 
forgiveness; which only the spirit of kindness, 
humility, meekness and long-suffering was 
equal to. The great example of the Master’s 
humbling of Himself to serve men and do His 
redeeming work, needed often to be urged. 
What patience with the wayward, the weak, the 
ignorant, the dull, the callous, the unloving, 
the quarrelsome they were called upon to 
endure, all in the spirit of a gracious humility! 
Then what willingness to learn from the wise, 
to lean upon the strong, to be guided and 
succoured in manifold ways, to graciously 
receive the ministries of love was needful! It 
is more blessed to give than to receive; but 
it is harder far in personal ministries for many 
to receive than to give. Yet, even in giving, if 
you will give of your very self, to comfort and 
strengthen another, how you must cast away 
spiritual pride and unbosom yourself! Much 
of the mutual ministry of the early Christians 
was of this order. | | 

~The early Christian mind exhibited the 
graces of humility. Christian love did not 
vaunt itself. It was not puffed up. It did 
not strut and make itself look ridiculous. It 


was not like the peacock displaying his plumes. 


It was not characterised by that undue push- 
fulness of those who have an eye only to 
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their own interests. It did not take delight 

in another’s downfall, thinking only of the 

greater room there was for self to rise. It 

had no pleasure in hearing of, or telling of, 

another’s moral failure. It was content to Matt. vil. 
serve and bless, thinking of no reward except 

the far-off reward of God’s Kingdom come, 

and His will done on earth as in heaven; or of 

the joy in another’s good. It was considerate Gal. vi.1,3. 
of another’s weakness or liability to err. It 

did not treat another’s imperfection from the 
standpoint of presumed perfection on its own 

part. It was generous in its sympathies and its Mark ix.39, 40. 
acknowledgment of good wherever found. It 

was not narrow-minded after the manner 

of the self-sufficient. Paul acknowledged Rom.i. 14. 
himself debtor both to Greeks and to Bar- 

barians. He wished to win the wealth of 1 Cor. ix. 19. 
their life to God. The Christian spirit was 

gentle, unassuming, unobtrusive. It wept with ®o™-xi. 15.16. 
the weeping; if it also rejoiced with the joy- 

filled. It was glad and satisfied in the blessed- 

ness of others; and ready to realise this at any 

_cost to itself. As the Master, when in a mood of 9”°. xiii. 1, 4,5. 
great spiritual elevation, in face of death, could 

take on Himself the office of the attendant- 

slave; andas in the story of the Good Samaritan Duke x. 34. 
He told of the personal tending of the wounded 

man (“took care of him’); so His followers 
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‘were ready to humble themselves to all orders 
of service in love. The ambition was to serve. 
There was no love of prominence. They 
honoured one another; and put others before 
themselves where respect was to be shown, 
“ preferring one another.” 

The conspicuous example of this spirit was 
in the Christian’s meekness in suffering. The 
Christian’s refraining from retaliation for per- 
sonal injury; nay, his love for his enemy; his 
readiness not only to suffer but to bless him 
who did the wrong, made him appear to the 
worldly mind of his time as the most quixotic 
of mortals. Yet here was the finest flower and 
fruit of the Spirit of humility. This it was 
which made this grace a power in conquering 
the world. Men could not resist such a spirit. 
They were bound to do it honour. They could 
persecute its possessors and put them to shame- 
ful death; but it only answered with forgiving 
prayer. 

There was nothing bemeaning in such 
humility. There was nothing of “ Uriah Heap” 
about it. It was not humility of the “shabby 
sort,” to use Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, but what 
he called a “‘ Sovereign grace.” “Humility as 
a Sovereign grace,” he said, “‘is the creation of 
Christianity.” Christian humility is not cring- 
ing. Even where it is submissive, it is in love 
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—to honour the better nature; and where it 
stoops, it stoops to bless. 

The grace of the humble soul—trustful and 
obedient before God, self-forgetful in the service 
of men—is difficult to win, but it is a peculiarly 
Christian grace. To abandon selfish aims and 
count other lives—even the simplest and lowliest 
—as worthy of our very best; to have such a 
sense of God’s grace, that He is all and we are 
naught; to cease from self-assertion and self- 
defence, and live only to bless—this is indeed 
Christian. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A FRATERNAL LIFE. 


CHRISTIANITY is essentially a new and 
deeper sense of brotherhood among men. It 
is the spirit of fraternity. The new relationship 
to God into which the Christian is introduced 
by Christ implies a new relationship to fellow- 
men, and specially to those who are his 
spiritual kindred. God is revealed as Father 
of all men. He loves all; would bring all into 
the sonship which is in Christ. This is the 
Gospel. His supreme gift in His Son exhibits 
the quality of His grace. It opens up an 
infinite prospect of good to all men. The 
Redemption which is through Jesus Christ is 
equally for all who will receive it. This equal- 
ity abolishes every artificial and superficial 
standard. He who though least among men is 
subject of this Divine grace is lifted into kinship 
with the noblest of God’s sons. He “‘for whom 
Christ died” is worthy of the devotion of 
others. The son he is to be tells also of the 
brother he may be. 
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On the moral side, Christian life means a 
large reinforcement of love through the love of 
Christ. Love bridges many a gulf, and dis- 
covers kinship though it be deeply hidden. It 
_ quickens sympathetic emotion and co-operative 


action where these seemed least possible. Love © 


is the great unifier. 

Christian Fraternity was a deep and vital 
relationship. Christians were one body in 
Christ. This metaphor, expressive as it was, was 
exhausted to tell out the fulness and richness 
of the union of Christian hearts. What widely 
divergent personalities a Christian Church 
brought together! What a mixture of races 
and of racial tendencies; what a variety of 
religious histories; what temperaments; what 
gifts and lack of gifts; what past corruption 
of life, side by side with the deeply religious 
nature, striving after moral purity! Here were 
Greek and Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bondman 
and freeman. Yet, these were combined in 
one vitally co-operative body. As the body is 
made up of many members, and yet is one 
body, richly endowed with a variety of func- 
tions, all mutually helpful, and making together 
that paragon of organisms; so, in the early 
Church, differences of character and gift, when 
blended, only contributed to richness of life 
and a varied fulness of power. The bond of 
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‘all was fraternity. Every several gift, belong- 
ing to this or that individual, was for service of 
the body and in and through the body. What 
was hand or foot or eye severed from the 
body? Certainly not a hand, or a foot, or an © 
eye—so much flesh and bone, sinew and nerve; 
but, as such, soon falling to corruption. A 
single personality, however gifted !—what was 
it unless instinct with love, and forming a vital 
part of the whole of life? Only a source of 
schism, of disorganism, which is disease and 
death. Fraternity, therefore, was life. Func- 
tional differences, however distinctive and dis- 
tinguishing, were not for the sake of difference, 
but for the sake of full and richer union. 

The Head of the spiritual body, Christ the 
Lord, though the chief, was still the most 
serviceable member of all. He was fraternity 
itself. He was vitally related to every member, 
but each member was related to every other, in 
Him. He lived for each, that each might live 
for the other. Every Christian must needs be 
life in life with his Lord; but also with every 
fellow-member. Fulness and rich variety of 
life lay there. 

The body of co-operative Christian life was 
the Church, the spiritual union, in Christ’s 
name, of devoted souls. Membership in this 
Church spiritual was essential. Those who 
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were saved by Christ were saved into a more 
loving and living relationship to others, and 
specially to those who, in the like fraternal 
bonds, sought the same Christlike ends in the 
world. 

The symbol here used is of life coursing 
from member to member, from organ to organ 
in the body. Injury anywhere impedes this 
full flow. There is a oneness of feeling, such 
that invigoration in any member is felt through- 
out the whole body. Our notion of sympathy 
needs to be very full and deep, if it is expres- 
sive enough for this fraternal spirit. Here the 
joy of one is the joy of all; the sorrow of one 
the sorrow of all. The health and strength of 
each is felt as an enrichment of all; depression 
or lack of tone in any individual is a lowering 
of the whole body. Relationship to the Head 
is often insisted upon exclusively, but relation 
to fellow-members is also vital. Life, in its 
great sense, is not reached until manhood, as 
it can be lived in Christ, is devoted to those 
who are kindred of spirit; and the strength of 
this united Christian manhood is again devoted 


Rom. xii. 16. 
1 Cor. xii. 26. 


to the saving and uplifting of mankind. Early | 


Christian life realised something of this holy 
fraternity. 

The Christian fraternal spirit expressed 
itself chiefly, in the mutual upbuilding of 
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Christian life. Life and character were all- 

Bony, xi, important. The question for each one was, 

what of comfort, of encouragement, of inspira- 

tion, of strength, and support he could bring 

to any of the brethren or to the whole 

Ephes. iv.12. brotherhood. The duty of duties was mutual 

edification. This was not the duty of officials 

only—of apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 

or teachers. These, indeed, were to work for 

the perfecting of the whole Christian brother- 

hood in this very function of mutual upbuilding. 

No Christian was to be simply a spiritual 

Ephes.iv.16 consumer. Every Christian was called to con- 

tribute to the enrichment of fellow-Christians. 

‘ So was each to come to the full-grown man- 
hood, after Christ’s standard. 

No member was to count himself, or be 
counted, incapable of blessing others. Every- 
one had some part to play. There was a 
special personal quality about each one, and 
each one’s life had specific meaning and value. 
Despise what the least might contribute, 
and the brotherhood was the poorer. No 
one was simply so much material to be 

1 Cor. iii.9,10 ysed up in the building of life. Every 
Christian had to have a part in the build- 
Gal.v.13. ing operation. “Through love serve one - 
another,” was a general law. There was no 

sleeping partnership. 


Ephes. iv. 13 
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When they came together, the early Chris- 
tians had each something to contribute for 
mutual upbuilding, in teaching or in witnessing. 
It needed a special injunction to keep the 
women from speaking, even where that was 
the more prudent course. According to the 
feeling of the time, in certain Gentile cities, any 
kind of public or semi-public activity on the 
part of women, savoured of too much boldness 
and tended to looseness—a disability which 
does not attach to women now in a land like 
ours. But the women were hardly to be 
restrained, when great thoughts and feelings 
swept over them. Why should they be 
restrained from testifying to their great joy 
in their Lord, and their love of Him? Of 
course, edification did not stop at thinking 
and speaking. Life expresses itself in many 
varieties of service. The question for every 
Christian, however, was, and indeed, is: What 
do I contribute to the enrichment of Christian 
life? Everyone’s life and experience should 
count for stimulus to fellow-Christians. The 
wealth of the body of Christ should be enlarged 
_ by everyone. 

The motto of such life was: ‘None of us 
liveth to himself, and none dieth to himself.” 
Living or dying they were the Lord’s. But 
then the Lord Himself lived and died to save 
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the world. Their obligation was specially 


towards fellow-Christians. They were bid 
work good to all, but specially towards “the 
household of faith.” They were to receive 
and succour the saint. They ministered to 
those in need. The exiled and poverty-stricken 
brother, who was an outcast for his faith, 
and was driven from city to city, was sure 
of kindly hospitality. “When they see the 
stranger,” says the Apology of Aristides, 
“they bring him to their dwellings and 
rejoice over him as over a true brother.” 
“If there is among them one that is poor 
and needy, and they have not an abundance 
of necessaries, they fast two or three days that 
they may supply the needy with their neces- 
sary food.” They could also risk their lives 
heroically for one another. Paul testifies that 
Prisca and Aquila put their necks in jeopardy 
to save him. 

The fraternal spirit was specially manifested 
also in the attitude of the strong towards the 
weak. They recognised that they must bear 
one another’s burdens, and naturally the 
obligation was upon the strong. The strong 
one, in ruling his own conduct, must have 
regard to the way in which his action would 
affect those who had tender, conscientious 
scruples. 
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Of course, the fraternal spirit manifested 
itself in such features as mutual prayer and 
mutual comfort. But it was seen more 
strikingly in that the Church was made a 
court for judgment of cases of dispute between 
brother and brother. It was thought wrong to 
carry these to the legal tribunal. As Chris- 
tians they had regard to a higher standard of 
conduct than the merely legal one. They 
recognised, for example, other claims of 
the Christian slave on his Christian master 
than would be recognised in the courts. They 
were all the Lord’s freemen with common 
rights. 

The Christian community was one house- 
hold, one brotherhood, one citizenship, one body 
in Christ. Personal equality was recognised 
there. The Church was a democracy on a 
spiritual basis. All duty was regulated from 
this standpoint. It was life for life in service 
of one another. This was of first obligation 
within the Church, but was then a duty towards 
all men for Christ’s sake. 

This new fraternal spirit issued in new 
social standards. ‘There is no trace in the 
Epistles of any continuance of the community 
of goods referred to in the Acts. Even there 
the sacrifice, it is to be noted, was voluntary. 
There was a general contribution of wealth 
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for the urgent needs of many boycotted 


Christians. There was generous giving and 
some surrendered the whole of their property. 
Here the Commune was temporarily established, 
but on voluntary sacrifices. The claim of 
destitute brethren to generous maintenance was 
acknowledged. ‘Neither was there among 
them any that lacked.” ‘They had all things 
in common.” ‘The system soon proved itself 
open toabuse. There were some, perhaps, who 
traded on Christian charity, in no Christian 
spirit. But there were religious enthusiasts, 
also, who waited the speedy coming of their 
Lord, and made no trouble of working for their 
self-maintenance. Indeed they thought it 
needless. 

Still behind all this, the spirit of Christian 


fraternity recognised the common rights of the 


1 Tim. vi, 18, 


Philemon 16, 


least of the brethren. The possession of 
wealth was a stewardship. All the Christian 
held, he held for the service of others, and 
every action was to be regulated by thought of 
the common good. Every personal advantage 
was only to be regarded as enlarged opportunity 
for service. 

The fraternal spirit was still more manifest 
in the full recognition of every Christian as a 
“brother beloved,’’ whatever his social status. . 
All social emancipation was here present in 
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principle and spirit. It has taken nineteen 
centuries, it may take nineteen more, to spell 
it out. Here was neither bond nor free. The 
new manhood in Christ Jesus rose above class- 
distinctions. Men in whom the Christian 
character predominates lose other shades of 
distinction. 

The Brotherhood of Men, which is still an 
ideal dream, entered on the first great stage in 
its realisation in the fraternity of Christians; 
and in the communities, in which this spirit is 
cherished to-day, is the sure promise of God’s 
Kingdom yet to be. 


1 Cor. xii. 13. 
Col, iii. 11. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A LIFE IN THE 
FORGIVING SPIRIT. 


CHRISTIANITY may be regarded as, in part, 
a scheme of reconciliation of man to God. It 
is the Gospel of the sonship of men to the 
Divine Father. But barring the way to free 
intercourse between Father and Son, and the 
full life which would be its natural result, 
there is the sense of estrangement in the 
human soul. Man is not at home with God. 
He wakes to the fact that he is a subject of 
Divine grace; and immediately all the love- 
lessness and crudeness of his own character 
stands revealed. He is beset by the operations 
of Divine goodness, and at once his selfishness, 
and impurity, and domination by the lower 
passions appear in glaring contrast. The Son 
of God’s love, who comes for gracious 
helpfulness, is yet a merciless searchlight. 
Love and goodness humble us. We are so 
unworthy of it all. The greater the goodness, 
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the greater the humbling. All our wrong is 
emphasized, and sin is known to be exceeding 
sinful; for it is sin against love. God’s 
supreme revelation of love brought man into 
the valley of humiliation. The first cry of 
the human heart, before it, was almost a cry of 
despair. It was the cry of Simon Peter: 
“Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.” 

The Gospel needed to be, therefore, a Gospel 
of forgiveness. And this it was. It told of 
Love’s patience and long-suffering; its forbear- 
ance and compassion. ‘The love of Christ was 
atoning, redeeming love. He took on Him 
the sins of others. He made Himself one 
with the sinner. His cross was but the sign of 
of His life-spirit. He abandoned none, even 
though they rejected Him. He bore with 
them in love, and sought their redemption. 
He cried: “Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” 

It was Jesus’ spirit which was reborn in 
Christianity. Men learned to forgive. That 
was a crowning virtue. It is still. It is the 
Christian’s triumph. The Christian type is 
that of the forgiving soul. Christianity, on 
the human side, stands for the widest appli- 
cation of the spirit of forgiveness. It is, as 
we have said, fraternity in the deepest, broadest 
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‘sense. But what feuds of the human spirit 


—feuds of nations, feuds of individuals, of 
families, and social cliques, and castes, are to 
be done away before brotherhood may have a 
fair chance among men. The beginning of 
brotherhood is a generous spirit of reconcilia- 
tion. It is man siding with the best in his 
fellow-man; over-reaching and conquering the 
worst. It is not a weak submission to evil, 
a determination for quietness’ sake to say 
nothing about it; but a going-over to the good 
in a man, and a siding with that till it 
conquers. 

The early Christian experience began in a 
sense of God’s great forgiveness. God so 
loved the world as to give His Son to redeem 
it. The coming of Christ was a Gospel, and 
that a Gospel of grace. He was the embodi- 
ment of God’s redeeming love. He was God’s 
great word of forgiveness. It was the spell of 
the redeeming spirit of Jesus which was cast 
over the hearts of His followers, and made life 
for them a new thing. The divine love they 
knew in Him was indeed great; it was wonder- 
ful. They found God there. This love had 
heights the human spirit could not reach unto, 
and depths it could not fathom. The marvel 
of it was that it was love for sinners—a love 


Heb. viii2. which loved to redeem. It was love to the 
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uttermost. It passed beyond the furthest 
estimates of generosity. It was love whose 
language was the Cross; a complete self- 
abandonment to the saving and blessing of 
others. It was love which, to evil and good, 
could occupy the attitude of benevolence; and 
which over just and unjust extended its provi- 
dential care. It was love for all men, under 
all conditions. 

The children must be as the Father-God— 
forgiving. Much forgiven, they must forgive; 
yea, even with a generosity and long-suffering 
- like God’s own. The children must be of the 
Father’s spirit, and chiefly in this personal 
attitude of the loving soul. Sonship to the 
Heavenly Father was shown specially in the 
spirit of forgiving love. God Himself bent all 
His life to the mission of redemption. He 
was pre-eminently known in Jesus, and in Him 
as Redeemer. If God ventured His all on 
saving; if He overcame all His holy horror of 
sin to save the sinful; if He stood on no 
dignity, but bent low in the ministry of saving, 
surely His children must in like manner forgive 
and exercise unfailing good-will. 

Redeemed by the love of Jesus Christ and 
the passion of His Cross, Christians were 


moved to be of like spirit with their Master. 


They, who had been so loved and forgiven, 
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could not but forgive and love again, or they 


1 Jno. iv. 17. 


Ephes. iv. 32. 
Col. iii. 13. 
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Matt. vi. 12. 
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knew that in that very item they most 


markedly failed in their Christian calling. 
They were to be as their Master was in the 
world. ‘Be ye kind one to another,” says 
Paul, ‘‘tender-hearted, forgiving each other, 
even as God also in Christ forgave you.” This 
grace, too, they were bid to exercise with long- 
suffering and forbearance. Whilst there could 
be no tolerance of wrong, yet, when anyone 
turned even from gross sins, they were to 
forgive and comfort him; they were to bring 
him to the sense of full reconciliation; and to a 
simple, trustful walk with God and his brethren 
once more. 

The spirit of forgiveness was absolutely 
indispensable in a Christian. The hardened 
soul remained unforgiven. Though God’s grace 
awaited entrance into every heart, those who 
remained unsoftened, unsubdued by love, 
barred the way. The one petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer which is conditional is the one 
which pleads for forgiveness. ‘‘ Forgive us our 
debts, as we have forgiven our debtors.” The 


‘only passage there to which return is made for 


special comment is this one. The comment is 
without ambiguity: “If ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your Heavenly Father will also 
forgive you. But if ye forgive not men their 
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trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.””’ Our Master drew out the 
same lesson with great vividness in the story 
of the unforgiving servant, who, forgiven an 
enormous debt, on the simple pleading to be 
forgiven, demanded his last farthing of a 
fellow-servant, who was indebted to him. 
With him his lord was wroth, and demanded 
the payment of all he owed. “So,” said 
our Lord, “shall also my heavenly Father do 
unto you, if ye forgive not every one his 
brother from your hearts.” The point is again 
graphically put, where one is supposed to be 
already in the act of prayer, and his petitions 
for God’s good-will falter on his lips as he 
remembers one of his fellows to whom his own 
good-will should flow out; or where another is 
already in the act of offering his gift at the 
altar, and remembers that a brother has some- 
thing against him, and is bid first to seek 
reconciliation with his brother, and then to 
come and offer his gift. 

There is no harshness here. The unforgiv- 
ing simply cannot be forgiven. ‘There is in 
them no yielding to Divine love. If they were 
melted or swayed by that, they would become 
tender and forgiving in turn. Those who 
condemn without mercy show that they have 
never been moved to penitence by the merciful 
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love of God; or that they forget themselves 
awhile. God’s love changes our heart and 
makes us loving; His forgiveness makes men. 
forgiving. The order of the process here is 
quite clear and must not be misunderstood. 
There is forgiveness with God. He first loves 
us. He would forgive and save. But forgive- 
ness is naught, unless it is part of the process 
of redemption. God seeks to win men; to 
make them as He is. Wherever they respond, 
Divine forgiveness passes. But some, though 
perhaps moved by it, resist the domination of 
His loving spirit. They will not love as they — 
are loved; forgive as they are forgiven. They 
silence forgiveness on the very lips of God; 
they freeze the dews of Divine grace as they 
fall. 

All this shows how indispensable the forgiv- — 
ing spirit was felt to be among New Testament 
Christians. They trusted to be forgiven; but 
only as they, too, were forgiving. They have 
passed on the Master’s words in all their lofty 
imperativeness. 

The Christian spirit of forgiveness included 
love of enemies. ‘There is much forbearance 
and forgiveness needed among friends. Marked 
differences of temperament; moods of querul- 
ousness and ill will; small misunderstandings 
give plenty of occasion. The grouping of such 
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strange varieties in the Christian Church, in the 
early days, demanded a full quota of good-will. 
But this was comparatively easy. What was 
difficult was to love those who, without scruple, 
would have hunted these Christians to death; 
and who, short of that, resorted to all manner 
of ill-usage, and treated them with the utmost 
contempt and with bitter hatred. To pray 
for these, instead of calling down curses upon 
them, required some grace; to truly seek their 
good, in all meekness and gentleness of spirit, 
despairing of no man, demanded a love and 
forbearance born only of the grace of Jesus 
Christ. Yet these Christians cultivated a love 
even of enemies. They were scrupulous about 
their dealings with all, so as not to give the 
Christian Cause away. They wreaked no 
vengeance except the innocent sort known as 
“heaping coals of fire’ on the “‘enemy’s head” 
—making it too hot for him by love. This 
spirit won over many, if it sharpened the edge 
of the wrath of some; and it finally conquered 
the worldly mind, and secured wide-spread 
respect. 

The New Testament Christian associated 
with love of his enemy the doctrine of non- 
resistance. The teaching may have been put 
in epigrammatic form; but the spirit of it is 
plain enough. The Christian learned to suffer 
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wrong; and to meet injustice with generosity. 
He took the sting out of injustice by the 
cheery way in which he yielded more of good- 
will than he would have been deprived of by 
force. It was part of the policy of outwitting 
and outdoing the enemy by kindness. To 
stand on your defence, in the case of per- 
sonal wrongs, too easily passed into vengeance 
and retaliation. It was better to suffer wrong 
with a good conscience and await the judg- 
ment of time, or the recompense of God. 
This was the only way of keeping the soul 
sweet in the persecuting times into which they 
came. Under the sense of personal injustice 
it is the only way at any time. Where the 
wrong bears the stamp of a wider, and perhaps 
a public injustice, other questions are raised 
which we need not enter upon here; or, 
wherever the wrong is wrong to another, it 
may wear a very different aspect. | 

It was by its doctrine and practice of forgive- 
ness Christianity gained its moral conquest of 
the world of ancient days. It is by the same 
spirit it must vindicate itself, and win its way 
in many hearts to-day. The Christian obliga- 
tion to lead a life of reconciliation, and to 
wait and watch for the opportunity to forgive 
and bless, should be more widely recognised. 
The way and manner of forgiveness are difficult 
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to learn; to cherish the spirit should not be 
difficult, if we remember the Master and His 
earliest followers. 

The grace of forgiveness was learned in the 
early day because Christian hearts came so 
directly under the spell of the forgiving love 
of Christ. They caught His spirit. It is . 
only at His cross the lesson is learned to-day. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A REDEEMING LIFE. 


THAT Christian life was a redeemed life has 
been well understood, even if redemption itself 
has been, at times, shallowly interpreted. But 
Christian life is essentially a redeeming life. 
It is no scheme of single blessedness. It is 
not a means of obtaining an individual pass- 
port to heaven. The saved soul must, for 
love’s sake, save. The grace which redeems 
constrains the redeemed soul to be itself re- 
deeming. The mission of Christ’s followers is 
one with their Master’s. His passion is trans- 
ferred to them. They must be of His spirit 
who lived and died for the ends of redemption. 
“He died for all,” says the Apostle, ‘that they 
which live should no longer live unto themselves 
but unto Him who for their sakes died and rose 
again.’ To live to Him is to live for brother 
men in the deepest, noblest sense. The passion 
for souls is characteristic of the Christian mind 
and heart. 
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The mission of Christ’s followers was redemp- 
tion. They were to preach the Gospel, to tell 
of their Master’s cross as the world’s hope; but 
with a passionate love for men behind their 
message. They were also to live the Gospel 
they preached. They were to bear their own 
cross after their Lord. They were to fill up 
the measure of His sufferings. As the Father 
sent His Son into the world, so He sent them. 
The mission, and the spirit in which it was to 
be fulfilled, were the same in disciples and 
Master. They were called to live their Master’s 
life and do His work, in His spirit. The world 
was not to be won but by travailing love. 

See the example of this travailing love in 
the Chief Apostle. Paul speaks of his Galatian 
converts as: ‘‘ My little children, of whom I am 
again in travail till Christ be formed in you.” 
He bears them on his heart. He cannot con- 
template, but with grief, any backward step on 
their part. Their spiritual progress is very life 
to him. He admonishes the Corinthian Chris- 
tians as “‘my beloved children.” They might 
have many tutors; but he was more than 
teacher, he was spiritual father, and felt a 
yearning desire for their spiritual welfare. 
Even the Roman Christians, whom he had not 
visited at the time of writing his epistle, and 
with whom he had only had touch through 
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loved friends, he followed in their Christian life 


with earnest sympathy and prayer. 


Rom. ix. 3; x. 1. 
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Nay, so great is Paul’s Christ-like self- 
abandonment, that he has much sorrow and 
unceasing pain in his heart, for he could wish 
himself anathema from Christ for his kinsmen’s 
sake. His heart’s desire is that they should 
be saved. His travailing love is akin to the 
spirit of One who beholding the city of His 
people, the centre of so many sacred hopes, © 
wept over it, because it was blind to what made 
for its own peace. He who could say of his 
Thessalonian converts: ‘Being affectionately 
desirous of you, we were well pleased to impart 
unto you, not the Gospel of God only, but also 
our own souls;” and of his Corinthian converts: , 
“Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts;’’ ‘“‘ Ye 
are in our hearts to die together and live 
together;”” and again, “I will most gladly 
spend and be spent for your souls’”—he had 
most richly imbibed the redeeming spirit of 
Jesus Christ. But this care of others was 
no excess of virtue with him. ‘Woe is 
unto me,” he says, “if I preach not the 
Gospel.” His commission to preach -lay in 
his conversion. 

It were a strange thing, but that it has grown 
somewhat familiar, that this little educated 
Jew, who was so passionate a nationalist, 
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should have become so tenderly related to 
aliens in race and civilization and religion, and 
all on purely spiritual grounds. In his system 
of things there was neither Greek nor Jew, 
slave nor freeman; Christ was all and in 
all. But this is the spirit which union with 
Christ inevitably creates. 

The passion for souls was universal in the 
Christian community. Paul was no doubt 
eminent in his Christlike love and his zeal for 
others’ redemption. This was the reason of 
his marvellous success as an early missionary. 
But his spirit was typical. Jesus made “fishers 
of men.” All His disciples must be winners 
of souls. The Gospel did not go forth to its 
conquests as a new philosophy so much as 
a new passion for men’s real and eternal well- 
being. Witness the Christian appeal which 
Paul can make to Philemon on behalf of his 
slave; or the testimony of Aristides, who says 
of the Christians of his day, “As for their 
servants and handmaids, or their children, if 
any of them have any, they persuade them to 
become Christians, for the love they have 
towards them; and when they have become so, 
they call them without distinction brethren.” 
Many who were won were won only by the 
eloquence of love. Those conspicuously de- 
voted to the welfare of others were no doubt 
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rare. Selfishness and self-regard are only 
ousted by degrees. The nature that is very 
thorough in its love is not easy to find. Still, 
among Christians, the saving passion was 
abroad. They sought, like their Master, the 
lost ones among men. | 
We are apt to think of Christian love as 
a rich and tender affection, a broad charity, a 
strong attachment to those bound to us by 
spiritual bonds; to think of it, indeed, as 
including love of our enemies, pity for the 
helpless, and sorrow for the sinner, and yet to 
omit that element which makes it distinctively 
Christlike. The Master’s love was tender, 
considerate, pitiful; but it was chiefly a tra- 
vailing passion for spiritual good in others. It 
was bent on saving. It patiently sought the 
lost, to win them to goodness and God. This 
passion, reborn in Jesus’ followers, was the 
aggressive power of Christianity which speedily 
won for it in the cities of the Roman Empire 
peamsay: “St. numerous converts among high and low. The 
Uitinon’p 1g rapid spread of the new religion is testimony 
to this evangelism. The spirit of the enter- 
prise we see in the New Testament. It is 
wonderful how Christlike it was. Christianity 
was not the propagandism of fanatical zealots. 
The spirit behind its progress was a humani- 
tarian love. It was a pure and passionate love 
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of souls. Its first object was not a cause or 
a faith, but men. 

It is vain to try to cite special examples 
of this spirit. It is embodied in every phase 
of early Christian life; it runs through and 
through it. Early Christianity was a world- 
saving passion. It over-rode every barrier of 4°#* ™: 
prejudice or moral repugnance in the fulfilment 
of its mission. It made common cause with Fphes. it. 12 
the hopeless and abandoned. It sought 
the lost with enthusiasm and self-forgetful 
devotion. 

This is all summed up in saying that :— 

The spirit of Jesus became the spirit of His 
followers. “The Son of Man came to seek Wuke xix. 10. 
and to save that which was lost.” He came Mark ii 17. 
as physician to sin-sick souls. And His life- 
passion and purpose passed to His disciples. 

When Peter made his momentous confession Matt. xvi. 13-26 
of Jesus’ Messiahship, the Master evidently 
regarded it as marking an era with Him. He 
had come within sight of the crisis of His life. 

He began to speak of His suffering and death 
as inevitable; and regarded the suggestion that 
he should prudently avoid the issue as Satanic. 
Hatred must be faced with love, and hard 
rebelliousness with meek suffering. He must 
not shrink from the trial. The. forces of love 
and hatred, of sin and goodness, must join 
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issue. Redemption was only to be accom- 


‘plished by some unique proof of a love which 


would not be gainsaid, and which could not be 
stayed. The battle was set in which love 
must prove itself victor. The world’s heart 
must be conquered. At least He must con- 
tinue and fulfil His redeeming mission, what- 
ever lay in the path. We know now what lay 
there—Gethsemane and Calvary. All this 
gives meaning to Jesus’ words which stand in 
this immediate connection:—“If any man 
would come after Me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow Me.” The 
followers of Jesus must enter on His redeem- 
ing work in His spirit. They must know His 
travail, if they would share His joy. The 
cross of the Christian, as of the Master, is not 
some private sorrow, some ordinary trial of 
patience, but a heart’s desire for the world’s 
long night of sin to issue in a glorious day 
of emancipation, a love which cannot suffer 
the sinful to perish, and a readiness for any 
proof of love in this redeeming mission. 

At the last supper Jesus took upon Himself 
the office of the attendant slave and washed His 
disciples’ feet. There was heart-relief for Him, 
in such an hour, in this form of service. The 
humblest office was welcome in the ministry of 
an outwelling, outflowing love. When the 
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simple service was complete, He turned to His 
disciples and said: “I have given you an 
example, that ye also should do as I have done 
to you.” The act was significant. The spirit’s 
triumph in face of death was already upon 
Jesus. He was exalted by the consciousness 
that “the Father had given all things into His 
hands, and that He came forth from God and 
goeth unto God.” Just then His spirit urged 
Him to this simple, lowly form of service. It 
was all quite natural. It was love’s language. 
Then He says, do as I have done—“A servant 
is not greater than his lord.” The blessedness 
of His followers would be in living after His 
manner. They were urged to a life in His 
spirit of self-sacrificing service. Later He says *"**"™™ 
“Love as I have loved,” and then immediately 
speaks of laying down life. It is when He is 
approaching the hour of His sorrow and 
exclaims “Now is my soul troubled,” that He 9° =. %,27. 
also says, “If any man serve Me, let him follow 
Me; and where I am there shall My servant 
be.” Right onward, then, on the path of ser- 
viceable love, at any cost, the disciple is bid to 
follow the Master. 

But, at the Last Supper, there is something 
more significant. Jesus said of the bread as He mark xiv. 29-24, 
brake it, “Take, eat, this is my body”; and of eee 
the wine, when He took the cup, “This is my 
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blood of the covenant, which is shed for many.” 
- Of these symbols of Jesus’ atoning love, pledged 
to His disciples, it is significant that they are 
themselves to eat and drink; incorporating the 
elements into their own physical life. It does 
not press the symbolism too far when we 
understand the Master to mean that His 
atoning love is more than an act on our behalf; 
that that sacrifical love is, indeed, to become 
the vital power of our own life. If Christ 
dwelt in His disciples, He dwelt in them the 
fulness of redeeming love. 

The sacrifice of Jesus set many hearts 
aflame, first with love to Him and then with 
love for other souls. His life’s passion was 
communicated to those whom He redeemed, 
and they in turn entered on the work of 
redemption. They travailed in love as He 
did. They watched for souls. Loving Jesus, 
they must give themselves to the realisation of 
His heart’s desire. Learning love at His feet, 
that love carried them into life-long redeeming 
efforts. This was the cross they bore after 
their Master; the travail which sometimes 
waited long the day of soul-satisfaction. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A BRAVE AND 
HONOURABLE LIFE. 


EARLY Christian character was abundantly 
tested. It had full opportunity to show its 
mettle. That it did not fail in the day of its 
trial is one of the chief marvels of history. 
There was a martyr-heroism which could 
almost court death. The greater wonder was, 
however, the martyr-endurance of many. The 
early Christians did not obtrude themselves 
much on publicity. Their temper and condi- 
tions led them to choose quieter and more 
private ways of propagandism, for the most 
part. But they could neither be silenced nor 
crushed. They could neither be cajoled, nor 
compelled into action, or inaction, which could 
be interpreted as a betrayal of their Cause or 
their Master. Think of the depression, the 
ennui, the despair, the general dissolution of 
spirit which were characteristic of the times; 
and then how brave, how hopeful these Chris- 
tians were. 
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Another marvel is the sweetness and refine- 
_ ment of character which grew up in the midst 
of conditions perpetually creating bitterness ; 
and under the pressure of persecution which 
resorted to all manner of barbaric cruelty. 
This, at least, would be the marvel of marvels, 
were it not true that God keeps watch above 
His own, and stands by the soul in its stress. 
God keeps men sweet and strong. 

The early Christians exhibited a lion-hearted 
courage. The perpetuation of the Christian 
religion at all is here a fact of the greatest 
significance. It had to win its way in an alien 
world. The very meekness of its adherents 
created suspicion. It was outcast among Jews 
and suspect in Greco-Roman circles. It was 
a source of discomfort to rulers, who could 
hardly understand its loyalty to an unseen 
King; it was a continuous reproof to many 
habits and customs of the people, who regarded 
it as an old-world Puritanism, souring to 
society, and devoted to strange standards of 
conduct. 

The Church was maintained by the courage 
and patient endurance not only of the leaders 
but of the rank and file among Christians. 
This kingdom, not of this world, was born at 
the Cross, and established by martyr-suffering. 
The brand of persecution was upon it through- 
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out its early history. To be enabled faithfully P21. 


to suffer on Christ’s behalf was then, indeed, 
a special token with the Christian of God’s 
presence and blessing. 

The leaders, we know, were specially marked. 
Paul speaks of their afflictions, necessities, dis- 
tresses, stripes, imprisonments, tumults, labours, 
watchings, and fastings; of fightings without apenas! 
and fears within; of being shamefully dealt 
with—given over to a merciless mob for lynch- 
law. As with the leaders, so with the fol- 1 Thes®- ii. 
lowers. Whether among Gentiles or Jews, 
the same persecuting opposition was found. 
‘Suffering was their natural lot. They often 1726s. iii.s. 
needed encouraging to “stand fire.” They 705 
comforted one another with the thought that 
they were sharing the suffering of their Master, 
which had, as it were, simply overflowed to 
them. They were treated with contempt and 10: iv. 12,18. 
loathing. They were delivered to death by b™%° = 1617 
their own kinsfolk, and hated of all men 
because they bore the Christian name. 

But what a cheery, courageous tone was 
theirs! They stood by one another. They 272% ¥-14 
encouraged the faint-hearted and strengthened 
the weak. They saw a loved leader in bonds, PB i 1+ 
and waxed the more confident because of his 
faith and endurance. Shamefully entreated, 1Thess.ii.2, 14 
they grew more bold. They preached Christ, 1 or. ii 2 


2 Cor. vi. 4, 5. 


Luke xxiv. 47. 
cf Acts i. 
Acts iv. 10, 13. 


Acts iv. 20. 


James i. 2. 


1 Cor. iv. 13. 
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and Him as a “crucified” Redeemer; and they 
began at Jerusalem, confronting the rulers and 
elders of the Jews with their crime. They 
never blanched before their persecutors, and 
could not be silenced. 

We have seen how long-suffering and for- 
giving they strove to be; with what meekness 
and patience they bore injury and contumely ; 
how they outdid their enemies by kindness. 
Withal, there is no whining in the New Testa- 
ment. These suffering souls speak as victors. 
They have the spirit of conquerors. They 
pity their persecutors, not themselves. To-day 
they suffer, but to-morrow they will triumph. 
They bravely, even joyfully endure. 

The early Christian produced a new type 
of refinement of character, a new order of 
gentility. Let us here recall again the strange 
conglomeration of persons gathered into the 
Churches. Here were the slave and his 
master, the cultivated and the uncultured, rich 
and poor. Remember how the Christians 
were regarded by the refined and cultured of 
the day as the filth of the world, the scum of 
society. Yet among them a new refinement 
grew up. 

The bloom of any character is produced in 
its sense of honour. All deeper reverence, 
love, and fidelity is reflected and focussed 
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there. It is the fine feeling of what is right 
and appropriate in given circumstances; the 
instinct which runs before the judgment. It 
would be strange, indeed, if a new and genuine 
love for fellow-men, and a new, reverential 
love of God, as Father, had not produced a 
refined sense of life’s real worth and beauty, 
and so a new type of honour. 

A first element here was the Christian’s 
genuineness. The idea was that he should be 
Christian to the very heart of him. There 
_ was no good in appearing one thing and being 
another. Life was, in every way, open-doored 
to God. The endeavour was not so much to 
conform to some new standard of conduct, as 
to be true within to God and His Christ. 
From thence flowed truth to fellow-men. 
This pivoted life on inward truth and made a 
man the very soul of honour. It was the very 
opposite tendency of life to the Pharisaic, so 
careful of small conformities, so regardful even 
in service of God of what could be seen 
of men. 

The rightness of the Christian’s conduct 
ran down to a rightness of life and of inward 
dispositions. He was not concerned merely 
to fulfil the law. He sought to be faithful to 
the spirit of Christ, and this was ever requiring 
of him more than the law required, and a 


Rom, ii. 29. 


Matt. vi. 4. 
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different kind of. assent. Truth to Christ 


Rom. xii. 17. 
2 Cor. viii. 21. 


1 Cor. ix. 18. 
Phil. iv. 15. 


meant truth through and through, in intention, 
feeling, and act. Salvation by faith was no 
process of ignoring the law, as some shallow 
mortals in later days interpreted it; but a 
method of securing through personal loyalty a 
higher order of moral conduct than any law- 
system could secure. The Christian felt he 
must keep faith with Christ and with brother- 
men for Christ’s sake. Personal devotion and 
fidelity entered into the Christian’s sense of 
honour as the chief element. Righteousness 
was a rightness rooted in the most sacred 
personal relationships. 

So the Christian had a care for what was 
honourable in the sight of all men. Paul, in 
his superintendence of the collection of con- 
tributions for the poor saints at Jerusalem, is 
specially careful that in every detail of the 
management it shall be above suspicion. He 
was personally sensitive about maintaining 
himself by his own handiwork; not because 
he was independent in spirit, and not because 
he did not defend payment of the ministry, 
but that he might be free of any charge of 
mercantile motives. He received money from 
one Church only; and that in a special time 
of need, and from the Church at Philippi, with | 
which he had the closest personal relations. 
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Because of the expectation of the Master’s 
speedy coming again, some gave themselves to 
the religious life and cared not who supported 
them, depending on the common funds. But *o™. xi. 1. 
this tended to sloth, and that was not a good 


preparation for any future. Those who made {2 yReone 


° . Enthusiasts of 
a blustering or shallowly emotional order of the Reforma- 


religion serve in place of honest work received ee 
no countenance. Paul cited his own example 3 apes it Fi, 
when he urged every one to maintain himself 
by honest labour, and to “eat his own bread.” 

And so, broadly, Paul exhorted: ‘‘ Whatso- F218 
ever things are true, honourable, just, pure, 
lovely, or of good report; think on these 
things.” Life, in every aspect, must be 
worthy of the Christian name. Christian #P}es. iv. 2. 
honour required, for example, purity of 
speech; a truthfulness that was devoid of 17h0ss-ii5. 
flattery; and a scrupulous regard to the rights 20% 17. 
of others in every form. 

The requirement of inward truthfulness or 
fidelity, and the demand for such dealings with 
fellow-men as were due to them as brothers in 
Christ, brought a new refinement and gentility 
into life. Elsewhere there is no such tender 
and respectful regard for the poor and the 
uncultured, as is found in Christianity. Per- 
haps, in this way, the Epistle to Philemon is 
the gem of Christian literature. Where shall 


Rom, xii. 10. 


Rom. xiii. 8. 
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‘we turn for such delicate appeal; and where 


for such genuine respect for the man in the 
guise of the slave? Yet this letter is typical 
of the Christian spirit. 

Christian morality is summed up and finds 
its perfection in this new and elevated feeling 
of what is due from man to man—the new 
type of honour. It is a delicate sensibility to 
other’s rights and claims, when interpreted in 
love’s generous way. ‘This was the spirit 
which, in honour, could prefer another’s 
interests to one’s own; which was scrupulous 
about every debt or obligation, though it never 
thought to fully discharge the debt of love. 
This was the spirit which could meet hard- 
ness and bitterness with loving-kindness and 
patient endurance. This was the spirit which, 
like an instinct, leaped to the right thing to be 
done, and the way and time in which to do it. 
Brotherly-kindness makes the simple wise; the 
dull sympathically keen; the rough and rude 
sensitive. It never permitted the brutal unfeel- 
ingness and unmannerliness of the superior 
person. It was the Good Samaritan over 
against the Priest and the Levite. 

It was by transforming and elevating com-_ 
mon human feeling, Christianity wrought its 
greatest effects in the earliest days. It is by 
the same process it must finally conquer the 
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world. The process is slow but it is sure. 
It is by this process, indeed, that the binding Matt. xviii. 18. 
and loosing is effected, which is permanent. 
Slavery is doomed; womanhood and childhood 
can never again come to the condition which 
was theirs in pre-Christian times; a larger 
enfranchisement of man as man is continually 
in process in Christian nations. The truly 
Christian code of honour shall yet come to 
worldwide rule, compassing every interest and 
condition of life. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—-A LIFE OF PRACTICAL 
CHARITY. 


CHRISTIANITY has been most effectively 
defended, whether in ancient or in modern 
times, by the practical charity which it has 
inspired. Charity is no mere incident or spas- 
modic emotion in the Christian religion; but 
arises necessarily from its profound interest in 
human well-being, and its estimate of the 
value of the single life. One “for whom 
Christ died”—every such one—is worthy of 
all love and care; not simply because Chris- 
tian hearts would fulfil their Master’s purpose, 
but because their Master’s death bespeaks 
and reveals the real inestimable worth of the 
individual. 

Christian love certainly expresses itself in 
care for the souls of men. It is interested in 
persons and chiefly in that which is most 
essential in persons—moral character. It seeks 
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to save men from moral ruin; and to bring 
them into all the wealth and blessedness of 
Christlike life. 

But it belongs to the Christian religion to be 
quite spontaneously concerned for the bodies 
of men; for the body must be a worthy in- 
strument of the soul. Every item of physical 
well-being comes therefore within its purview; 
and it issues naturally in practical philanthropy. 
The Master came to save the lost, but He 
was touched by every infirmity of the people, 
and exercised His wonderful powers in 
works of beneficent healing, till the furore 
created by this phase of His activity was 
sometimes in danger of overshadowing His 
mission as the Redeemer of the inner life 
and character. 

Early Christian life almost immediately Actsiv.33; vi.1 
undertook, in more or less organized form, the 
care of the Christian poor. Special necessity 
soon presented itself. The Christian was sur- 
rounded by prejudice. He was boycotted in 
both Jewish and Gentile communities, and 
often suffered extreme poverty. Charity under 
great demand made great sacrifices; some, 
indeed, sacrificing their all. Care of the needy, Matt. xxv. 39,40 
the sick, and the imprisoned, was soon recog- 
nised as a Christian duty. Care of the widowed 
and orphaned was undertaken. The Apology 
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.of Aristides says that Christians met such 
demands of charity even if they fasted them- 
selves to enable them to do so. 

Modern philanthropy has been recognised to 
be of the very genius of Christianity. A revived 
religion in the nineteenth century issued in 
many new forms,—freedom for the slave, care 
of the child, especially the orphan, provision 
for the destitute, tender care of the sick, the 
blind, the dumb, the crippled, and the aged. 
With every deepening of the Christian con- — 
science there is enkindled a new desire that 
the wants of all the needy should be more 
completely met, and that everyone should 
come into the inheritance of his own share 
of wealth and privilege. 

Where Christianity has been planted in new 
lands, inhuman cruelties have become intoler- 
able, and forms of philanthropic ministry have 
arisen. Alongside the Medical Mission the 
native hospital has sprung up. Cannibalism 
and child-exposure have ceased among South 
Sea Islanders. Suttee and human sacrifice to 
Juggernaut have been done away in India. 
Though the latter was effected by Government 
edict, it is conceded by the native mind to have 
been the fruit of nobler feelings; and at least 
these usages were felt to be intolerable under 
Christian government. 
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Practical charity is, then, a sign of genuine 
Christianity in the individual or the community. 
It is a necessary consequence of the deeper 
sympathy which is born of the Christian spirit. 
The troubles and woes of men the tender 
heart of love cannot endure. It longs for the 
fullest, freest life for all. 

The type of the practical Christian is the 
Good Samaritan. This is Jesus’ description of 
the genuinely good man; the personal embodi- 
ment of “Love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
understood as the complement of love to God 
with heart, soul, mind and strength. It was 
generous of the Master to picture His ideally 
good soul, as found in a Samaritan—the alien 
who was hated by the Jew with intensest 
national and sectarian hatred. It is this 
“dog” of a Samaritan who is pictured as being 
so sympathetic, self-sacrificing, and tenderly 
considerate to the waylaid Jew. He is a 
person delicate in feeling, kindly in deed. It 
isn’t a question of whether the Jew has any 
claim on his commiseration or aid; whether 
he would strictly come within any legal in- 
terpretation of ‘“‘neighbour.’’ Goodness does 
not wait on the narrower legalities. The 
Samaritan is “neighbour” in the truest sense 
because he shows himself ready to overstep 
every barrier of wounded national pride, and 


Luke x. 26-37. 
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-of religious repugnance, if he may do a kind- 
ness. He is the type of the genuinely good man, 
because, apparently, he is ready at any time 
and anywhere, at any sacrifice, for any possible 
service of another; though it be but in binding 

up wounds, watching and tending another 
through a night of feverishness, and claiming 
the privilege to the full of paying for hospitality 
for a stranger. 

Christianity owes much of its fine practicality 
to the fact that this story was told by the 
Master; and that He Himself is the back- 
ground to the picture, giving vividness of out- 
line and depth of tone to this description of 
real goodness. Picture the shivering Lascar 
in Liverpool, the destitute negro in New York 
or Washington, the poor Hottentot in Cape 
Town, and retell the story, and we see how 
much it means. Think of refinement and 
beauty coming to close quarters with dirt and 
disease; or think of real kindness and brother- 
liness to the destitute stranger or personal 
enemy anywhere; and we know how great is 
the requirement to imitate the Good Samaritan. 

ee Yes, read again what Mrs. Chalmers wrote 
Pp. 445. from the midst of new savagery in Saguane 
(New Guinea): “It is early days yet and we 

must work on in patience. I want you to 

pray that I may grow to love these people. I 
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do not feel to love them as I did my Toaripians. 
They are a much lower type than the latter; 
they are so mean, and dirty, and selfish—but 
Jesus loves them all, and oh, how they need 
His love, and they need ours too. Tamate, 
bless him, seems to like them well; shakes 
hands, and puts his arm over their shoulders, 
and never minds dirt or disease.” There was 
a real woman writing there, and she gives us 
glint of the Samaritan indeed. 

Oh, yes, it is a high demand which is 
embodied in this story; but many and great 
barriers were overstepped in the earliest years 
of Christian history—barriers racial, social, 
personal—in the ministry of the new neighbour- 
liness. Christianity’s greatest moral triumph 
was that it gave a broader, deeper scope to 
common human kindness. 

Christianity, truly understood, presents a 
fine contempt of faith without works. All 
true living springs from personal devotion; 
from loyalty to the Lord Christ and to every 
man in Him. But a profession of loyalty 
which is mere words, or sentimental emotion, 
is a contemptible mockery. The Master pre- Matt. vii. 18. 
sented the unerring test that the inward life 
should be known by its “fruits.” To say, Matt, vii22,26; 
“Lord, Lord,” was not enough. Obedience 
was better than sacrifice. The Epistle of 


James i, 22, 27, 


James ii. 15; 
iii. 17. 


1 Jno. iv. 20. 
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.. James is the Christian classic on the theme: 


“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only.” With him, “pure religion and unde- 
filed” is “‘to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted 
from the world.” It is clothing the naked, 
feeding the hungry. The wisdom that is from 
above is “first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
easy to be intreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy.” 

Christianity boldly proclaimed that service 
of men was service of God. Religion here 
receives a changed emphasis. As God has 
hidden Himself behind Nature, and said, in 
effect, know the world or you cannot know 
Me; so He hides Himself behind His children, 
and says, love and serve these or you cannot 
love Me. The fount of love and its present 
inspiration are in God, but we discover the 
Divine Love in and with the human, in parent 
and child, the saint, and the Redeemer; and, 
as John said: “‘ He that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom he 
hath not seen.” That is a striking presenta- 
tion of the Master’s oneness with all the 
needy, which is given in His picture of the 
coming judgment and the separation of the 
sheep from the goats. The “blessed” are 
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those who have ministered to the hungry, the 
thirsty; the stranger and the naked; the sick 
and the imprisoned; and done this, indeed, all 
oblivious of the fact that in so doing they were 
really ministering to their Lord. Yet so it 
was: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these My brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto Me,” said the King. Judgment is based 
on the presence or absence of this practical 
charity. The devotional side of life takes a 
secondary place in the Christian religion; and 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
once more hazards to humble Himself, almost 
to obliterate Himself from view. He says: 
“Love Me? Love Mine.” Love of God is 
to be shown specially in compassion for the 
needy. They are His peculiar charge. 

These lessons were taken home in early 
Christian life. Christians recognised the call 
to universal beneficence. This was but the 
practical outcome, indeed, of a universal 
Gospel. They were to do good to all men. 
But they were specially bound to see to the 
needy among the saints, who had near and 
special claims upon them. ‘Those who chose 
the Christian way, chose social ostracism. To 
the Jew the Christian was a renegade; to the 
Greek he seemed a strange compound of prac- 
tical quietism and revolutionary principle. 


Matt. xxv. 40. 


Gal. vi. 10. 
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_ The Christian call separated child from 


Acts iv. 32. 


Gal. ii. 10. 


Rom. xv. 26. 


2 Cor. viii. 24. 


2 Cor. viii. 2. 


1 Cor. xvi. 2. 


1 Cor, xiii. 3. 


parent, friend from friend. Christians became 
outcasts from home and kinsfolk; and great 
were the straits of poverty to which they were 
sometimes reduced. ~The extent of the need 
and of the charity which responded to it, in 
the earliest day, is seen in that no Christian 
under the then stress felt he could claim his 
wealth as his own. “They had all things in 
common.” : 

We have a striking example of the chari- 
table character of early Christian life. At 
the Council of Jerusalem, Paul secured the 
recognition of Gentile Christians. Whilst 
they were not to be compelled to conform 
to Jewish usages, he gave his word that they 
would show both their good-will and their 
genuine Christian character, by contributing to 
the support of the poor saints at Jerusalem, 
where the stress of poverty was specially great. 
The genuineness of the Christianity of the 
Gentile converts was shown by this act. Some 
contributed liberally out of their poverty. The 
contributions, too, were organized weekly con- 
tributions associated with the meetings for 
fellowship and worship. , 

Beyond the cases of special need there were 
poor everywhere to be cared for. There were 
some who sacrificed all their wealth in this 
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service. You find occasionally a whole house- 
hold given up to ministries of charity. It 
was a chief and indispensable part of religion 
to care for the widow and orphan; the home- 
less wanderer and the destitute; the sick and 
afflicted. The Apology of Aristides says of 
the Christians of the early half of the second 
century: ‘From the widows they do not turn 
away their countenance; and they rescue the 
orphan from him who does him violence; and 
he who has gives to him who has not without 
grudging; and when they see the stranger 
they bring him to their dwellings and rejoice 
over him as over a true brother; for they do 
not call brothers those who are after the flesh, 
but those who are in the spirit and in God; 
but when one of their poor passes away from 
the world, and any of them sees him, then he 
provides for his burial according to his ability ; 
and if they hear that any of their number is 
imprisoned or oppressed for the name of their 
Messiah, all of them provide for his needs; 
and if it is possible that he may be delivered, 
they deliver him.” All this, too, the Christian 
did in a spirit of humility, without ostentation. 

The Christian religion required charitable 
deeds in the spirit of charity. Acts have only 
the value of the devotion they express accord- 
ing to the Christian view. If you could talk 


1 Cor. xvi. 15. 


Jas. i. 27. 
Matt. xxv. 35, 36 
Jas. Vv. 13. 


Matt. vi, 2. 


1 Cor. xiii. 1-3, 
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_ like a saint, had great intellectual insight, 
possessed undaunted faith, and even made the 
greatest sacrifices in the way of charity or 
martyrdom, all was vain unless in and through 
all ran the spirit of devotion. The deeds were 
empty vaunting; not expressions of love. 
True charity sprang only from the charitable 
soul. It was “love” that was “kind.” 

In practical charity we have one more 
distinctive note of the Christian life. It is, in 
many respects, the most characteristic note. 
Charity which springs from deepest devotion 
to another’s lasting interests is very Christian, 
whether it be found in the earliest age or 
the latest. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE—A LIFE FROM 
GOD. 


IT has been our aim to describe the Christian 
life of the earliest days. The name “Chris- 
tian’? was descriptive of those who found in 
Jesus Christ their Messiah and Redeemer; 
and whose life took on its character from their 
personal union with, and loyalty to their Lord. 
They were not primarily distinguished, in this 
earlier period, by their advanced theological 
faith; but by their redeemed life. They had 
passed through a baptism of redemption, and 
all things had become new. They were dis- 
tinguished from Jew and Gentile by spiritual 
religion and purity of life. 

Whether this descriptive name of “Chris- 
tian” is to be applied to-day, to individuals 
and communities, depends entirely on whether 
their manner of life, and the spirit they are 
of, corresponds to the type. In the highest 
interests of manhood the name should be 


2 Cor. v. 17. 


Acts xi. 26. 
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. ..secured against loose application. Let that 


4s 


1 Col, iii. 16. 


be called Christian which is Christian, and 
that only. Let us not deceive ourselves by 
frivolous use of words. 

The objection may, again and again, have 
been arising, that we were painting ideal pic- 
tures; and that Christian life never was what 
we have described. Some foremost saintly 
souls, no doubt, desired it should be such, but 
their aims, it may have been said, were too 
lofty, and their desires were never in any large 
measure realised. Citations may be made from 
the Epistle of James, and from the Galatian 
and Corinthian Epistles to show how readily 
bitterness and strife, hypocrisy and formalism, 
caste spirit and impurity, could enter or re- 
enter even into Christian circles. We have 
no desire, however, to claim too much. Sin 
and lovelessness, alas, are very persistent. But 
we must claim, by all the tone of the New 
Testament writings, that the life we have 
described was zealously pursued, and that 
there is no sign anywhere of lowering the 
standard. Every failure from the standard is 
not only condemned but pleaded against as 
a felt desecration. What concern there is to 
maintain the high character of the new life! 
It. is a precious, a sacred inheritance; a divine 
trust. e 
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All the fine exhortation in the New Testa- 
ment, all the tender, earnest appeal is not a 
cry into the void. It is a summons to those 
who have felt the power of the new life to 
maintain it intact, notwithstanding human ~ 
passions and frailties. There could never 
have been the heartfelt travailing care of 
Apostles on behalf of converts if the life had 
been merely ideal. They were concerned, 
knowing the alien mind and spirit of the time, 
and the many temptations which beset the 
Christian, to protect their beautiful plant, and 
nurture it with diligent care. : 

The vigour of the new life is manifest in 
that it maintained itself, amid hostile sur- 
roundings. Christianity is the outstanding 
moral miracle of history. True, the complete 
subjugation of the spirit of the world, the 
triumph of the Christian spirit in general con- 
duct, and in the organisation of social life, 
was not the work of one generation. It has 
proved more than enough for many generations. 
But among Christian hearts and in Christian 
communities, the new life was a real joy and a 
vital force. Aristides, as has been pointed 
out, could appeal, in the middle of the second 
century, to what Christians were, in defence 
of Christian life. ‘They do good to those 
who are their neighbours.” ‘They do good 
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_to their enemies.” ‘‘ Whatever they do not 
wish that others should do to them, they 
do not practice towards anyone.” ‘“ False- 


hood is not found among them.” By the 

Hase, Kivohen- end of the second century the influence of 
p59 the new life had penetrated into all classes 

of society. “It does not seem to have been 

spread so much through the felt need of 
redemption, but as the religion of moral con- 

duct and rational enlightenment, over against 

a heathen worship which maintained its hold 

in civic life and custom only.” 

The Christian life we have described, then, 
was a reality sufficiently strong to be recognised 
as the typical and standard life in Christian 
communities in New Testament times, and to 
become a great power in the world in the 
immediately succeeding generations. It won 
its way by its moral worth. It has continued, 
with many vicissitudes, a strong influence 
reaching down to our own age; and is destined 
yet, we believe, to achieve a world-wide rule. 

What have we found this life to be? Tt 
was a life whose dominant note was joy, a 
strange and even startling thing in the world 
of the time. Of sadness and despair there 
was then enough, but here was life which 
seemed to rise from the very well-springs of 
joy. There was much shadow in life’s con- 
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ditions, even here, but there was sunshine in 
the soul. Here was a life that was a living 
Gospel. Its pleasures were not of the surface, 
flitting sort. Deep and lasting satisfaction was 
found in the pursuit of solid goodness. The 
life was devoted to God, and of sterling recti- 
tude before men. It was the salt of society 
preserving it from corruption, and the light of 
a heavenly grace in the world’s darkest spots. 
This life was love. Souls, to it, were precious. 
There was tender affection of the saint for the 
saint; pity and saving compassion of the saint 
for the sinner; thoughtful care of the weak 
and defenceless; generous forgiving love to- 
wards personal enemies and persecutors of the 
flock. Love was enthroned in regal power. 
In love Christians were one; and in love they 
were, as one body, devoted to the life of the 
world. Love took on character from the pas- 
sion and cross of Jesus and became more 
self-forgetful. To give oneself to bless and 
save became an enthusiasm of life. 
_.. The Christian was devoted—body, soul, and 
 spirit—to God. He was not already perfect, 
but he represented the new and diviner type of 
manhood created in Christ Jesus; and he was 
ever pressing on to perfection in that type. 
Life to the Christian was an inexhaustible 
and immeasurable good. The pledge of its 
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greatness was Jesus, the Father’s gift to the 
‘world. Such life bore upon it the stamp of a 
grand eternal destiny, and possessed, in itself, 
resurrection-power. The pure strong moral 
life which was worthy of such standards had 
to be achieved amid great corruption. But all 
this became possible through that full and 
joyful reliance on God which was engendered 
by the revelation of divine grace in Jesus. 

For this life the Christian was spiritually 
gifted and divinely guided. Nothing was so 
certain as that God directly shaped the indivi- 
dual life, and the higher life of men generally. 
God was everywhere present in history. It was 
within such destiny that the largest freedom 
was found—the freedom, namely, of a son of 
God. This life could only be sustained in the 
watchful prayerful spirit. It was too great, 
too good to be lived except in touch with God. 
But oh! the treasures of comfort and peace 
found in it! The blessedness of Christian 
living seemed to melt into this one great bles- 
sing of comfort, deep and sure. The comforted _ 
became the world’s. comforters. Christians — 
put on the crowning grace of humility; the 
grace of the spirit which suffers and is strong. 
How rich, too, in fraternal fellowship and 
service; in the spirit of forgiveness; and the 
passion for souls was this Christian life! From 


ay Pea 
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it sprang a new sense of what was due from 
man to man—a new order of Christian 
chivalry, and a new standard of honour. Its 
genius was expressed in the new and elevated 
position of the woman and the child which 
it secured, and in manifold forms of practical 
philanthropy. Its most characteristic human 
and concrete product was the Christian con- 
ception of the family and of home life. 

This life was altogether of a larger range, 
and of a tenderer, nobler spirit than any- 
thing the world had hitherto seen. It be- 
queaths to us still a vast programme which 
spells out for us its marvellous, original moral 
content. * 

Whence came this life? This question, 
fortunately, has answered itself in the course 
of our description. If the life itself tell not 
whence it came, no argument would avail to 
establish its origin. Christian life, both in its 
individual and social forms, bore clearly the 
marks of its supernatural creation. Indivi- 
duals were conscious of an impelling and 
guiding power coming upon them from above 
—from sources purer, surer, more constant and 
gracious than human sources. Again, Chris- 
tian life, viewed broadly, was clearly the 
outcome of that power which creates the 
moral progress of man; and, by its very 


Rom, viii. 29, 


Rom. viii. 30. 
Ephes. iv. 13. 
Mark i. 15. 
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_ character, it manifestly sprung from a holy, 


loving purpose. If, then, we are asked whence 
came this life, our most expressive answer is 
in the New Testament phrase; it came of 
“the grace of God.” 

The Christian life we have described was 
historic fact; indestructible fact; and neither 
more nor less fact for any explanation which 
may be given of it, or whether no sufficient 
explanation of it can be found. It was in its 
nature, too, a gracious fact. The world is 
another world because of it. Life which is 
capable of such a history suggests a sublime 
origin and an imperishable destiny. 

The Christian explanation of Christian life: 
however, is worth considering. It is this. 
A golden thread of redeeming purpose runs 
through all man’s history. Redemption by 
Jesus Christ was no accident. All providential 
action had the gracious intention of bringing 
men to the manhood revealed in Jesus, and 
into fulness of fellowship with God. To this 
the whole creation moved. The lower life was 
in the interests of the higher; and whither the 
higher tended was seen and known in Jesus. 
He was God’s true word respecting life. He 
came when the time was ripe to carry through 
God’s eternal purpose. He was the surety of 
God’s grace, and its all-surpassing gift. He 
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revealed the “mystery’’—the deepest deep 
beyond man’s plummet—of God’s goodness. 
He was God’s and the world’s chief fact. 
Seeking not His own will, the depths of nature 
and of God were known to Him, and He 
rooted His life in the love and life of the 
Heavenly Father. He lived the life divine 
among men. His love and sacrifice unto 
death broke on the world like the dawn of 
a new day, with new revealing and life-giving 
power. He awakened new hopes, and revived 
the best hopes of other days; and He fulfilled 
the hopes He awakened. Those who truly 
waited for the world’s consolation found in 
Him more than they had ever dreamed of 
finding in Messiah or other ideal leader, 
though they found it all in other form than 
the form of their dreams. He disappointed 
men, and yet won their heart. He created 
new faith. Men trusted Him, for He was 
good as God. ‘They did not trust in vain. 
Under His influence they were changed to the 
very core of their being. They became new 
men after His type. He was the power of 
God to save. 

Men found salvation by the simple, if pro- 
found, process of personal response to this 
message of God’s grace in Jesus; by opening 
wide the heart for His incoming and domina- 


Col. i. 26, 27. 


Jno. vi. 38. 
Matt. xi. 27. 


Jno. iv. 42, 


Rom. i. 16. 
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tion, by yielding the whole soul to His moral 
- guidance. There came into the world’s life a 


Ephes, ii. 8; 
iii 17. 


Acts ii. 38, 39, 41. 


2 Cor. iii. 17, 18. 


2 Cor. x. 4. 


greater power of goodness and love through 
Jesus. But the response of faith which this 
created set wide open the avenues of man’s 
nature to the instreaming of all good and 
gracious influences from every source. 

Then it was found that the gift of Jesus 
was no spasmodic gift. The saving power of 
God was still poured out, even when the Lord 
had gone up on high. The hope of an eternal 
salvation which He had encouraged, was not 
belied. The fulness of Christ’s power still 
remained with His disciples through the Spirit. 
Men were still changed into His image; put 
on His character; did His works; were instru- 
ments of His redeeming power. They were 
mighty in the pulling down of the strongholds 
of evil. They were divinely guided and 
blessed. 

This was how New Testament Christians 
explained their new and gracious experiences. 
But explain their life in detail as we will, 
theologise about it as we will, their mighty 
redeeming influence, the change they wrought 
on the face of society, their elevation of the 
common standards of human conduct, their 
marvellous courage and endurance, their com- 
fort and sweetness of spirit, surely showed 
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that “the Grace of God” was upon them. 
This grace, in its supreme form, they knew 
in Jesus Christ. 

The life they lived can be reproduced in 
all its strength of holy virtue, and all its 
redeeming power. It is reproduced wherever 
the gracious purpose of God finds response 
in loyal hearts. That good life—if it is to be 
really good—seems the most impossible thing. 
It is regarded as too ideal for this world. But 
with God it is possible. That has been proved 
once for all. The early Christian life is, in 
_ this respect, a great message of grace—a verit- 
able Gospel. “Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you.” 

We turn from this review of early Christian 
history on the moral side—a review so gladden- 
ing and inspiring—asking: are we Christians? 
Is it ours to share in that pure, honourable, 
loving, forgiving, redeeming, progressive life, 
which constituted the early Christians a new 
type, and gave them their distinctive character 
and name? 

There may be many difficulties about re- 
ligious faith; but “one thing is needful.” This 
is to know the life which is life indeed, and 
make straight for it, trusting in God, the God 
of all grace, whom we know in Jesus. 


Matt. vii. 7. 
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It is also clear that if the Christianity 
of the twentieth century might reproduce, 
throughout our extended Christendom, the 
Christian life of the first century with all its 
moral enthusiasm, the life of men would once 
more be renewed; and the ideal State, the City — 
of God, would gleam into view. 
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&c.”’—The Times. 

For other books by “‘ J. B.” see page 9. 


A Popular History of the Free Churches. By C. Sirvesrme 
Horne, M.A. Crown 8vo, 464 pp. and 39 full-page illustra- 


tions on art paper. Art vellum, gilt top, 6s, 


“* A vigorous and interesting book by an enthusiastic believer in the Puritan 


apirit and the need of religious equality.’”—The Tinves. 
The Black Familiars. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “Stay-at 
Homes,”’ &c, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


«. . . * Black Familiars ’ is among the most able and attractive books 
of a very productive season.’’—S?. James’s Gazette. 


An Oath in Heaven. An Early Victorian Romance. By Joun 
Rycr, Author of “The Rector of Amesty,” &c, Large crown — 


8vo, 6s. 
“A good rousing piece of healthy fiction.” —Ladies’ Field. 

The Atonement in Modern Thought. By Professor Aucusts# 
Sapatirep, Professor Harnack, Professor Goprt, Dan 
Farrar, Dr. P. T. Forsytu, Dr. Marous Dons, Dr. Lyman 
ABBotTT, Dr. Joun Hunter, Dr, WasHINeTON GLADDEN, DEAN 
Fremantie, Dr. Cave, Dr. R. F. Horton, Rev. R. J. 
CampspetL, Professor ApENEY, Rev. C. Smvestrr Hornn, 
Rev. BERNARD J. SNELL, and Dr. T. T. Munerr. Crown 
Svo, 6s, [New Hdition. 


“This interesting work. . . . Among the writers are men of great 
distinction. . . . Deserves careful attention.”—The Spectator. 


Friend Olivia. By Amuuia E, Barr, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


A Rose of a Hundred Leaves. By Ametia E. Barr. Crown 


8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


Haromi: A New Zealand Story. By Bannerman Kaym. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Tn every sense it is admirably written, the charming description of 


calities, none the less than the character-drawing and the construction of 
the romance, being most engaging.”—Western Datiy Mercury. 


Through Science to Faith. By Dr. Newman Smytu, Author 
of ‘The Place of Death in Evolution,” “ Old Faiths in New 
Lights,” “The Reality of Faith,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 


cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“ We commend Dr. Smyth’s work to the attention of all thoughtful — 


readers.” —Ltverpool Mercury. 
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*The Eternal Religion. By J. Brrerumy, B.A., Author of _ 
*“Ourselves and the Universe,” &c. Crown 8vo, bevelled 
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G/- 


The Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle. By Lyman 


Apsorr, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


** The et be is very clear and readable. . . . The exposition of St. 
Paul’s teaching is always full of life and in touch with moo ying ai 


The Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews. By 
Lyman Azssortt, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


** Some books are interesting, some are informing. Few are both. This is 
one of the few.” —Hzaminer. 


The Rights of Man. A Study in Twentieth Century Problems, 
By Lyman Azspotr, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

"A cultivated, patriotic American, with a sincere belief in the destinies 
of his country, Dr. Abbott does not think that democracy is free from evils 
and perils, or that the United States have no lesson to learn from other 
lands. Indeed, the interest of this volume of essays is that it {states, without 
acrimony or exaggeration, the shortcomings and dangers, the menaces to 
the future, the imperfections of the present state of things paler 

_ mes. 


This is one of his best books. It is good throughout.”—LHapository Times. 


America in the East. By Wit11am Extior Grirris, formerly 
of the Imperial University of Japan, Author of “The 
Mikado’s Empire,” “ Corea, the Hermit Nation,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 19 illustrations, 6s. 

ff We need hardly say that’ there is much that is interesting in the book.” 
—Spectator. 


“ Spirited and instructive as it is, the volume deserves the attention of ail 
who are interested in its subject.”—Scotsman. 


Rev. T. T. Lynch: AMemoir. Edited by Wittiam Warrs. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Barbone Parliament (First Parliament of the Common- 
wealth of England) and the Religious Movements cf the 
Seventeenth Century culminating in the Protectorate System 
of Church Government. By Hensy ALEXANDER Gtiass, Author 
of “The Story of the Psalters: A History of the Metrical 
Versions of Great Britain and America.’”’ Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


** A careful and very instructive account of the period, frankly Puritan 
in sympathy.”——-The Echo. 


Memorials of Theophilus Trinal. By T. T. Lynom,. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Mornington Lecture. By T. T. Lynow, Thursday 
Evening Addresses, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JAMES CLARKE AND CO.’8 


on 5). 


A Backward Glance. The Story of John Ridley, A Pioneer. 
By Anniz E, Riptey, Author of “Frances Mary Buss and 
her Work for Education,” & Crown 8vo, photogravure 
portraits and illustrations, 5s, 


Church, Ministry and Sacraments in the New estament. 
By W. T. Wuarrtzy, M.A., LL.D, Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


Cartoons of St., Mark. By RB. F. Horton, M.A., D.D, Third 
Edition, Crown 8vo cloth, 5s. 


“Certainly reproduce to a degree attained by few preachers the vivid 
picturesqueness of the Gospel.”—The Manchester Guardian., 


* This is, we think, the best book Dr. Horton has written.” 
—The British Weekly. 


** The power of seeing and presenting a picture is evidently a characteristic 
of the writer. . . . Conspicuously earnest and sincere. . . . Dr. 
Horton not upfrequentiy reminds us of the great pulpit orators of France.” 

—Westminster Gazetie. 


The Christ of the Heart, and Other Sermons. By Z. MaruErR. 
Crown. 8vo, cloth, 5s 


* One of the most readable collections of sermons that we have seen for a 
long time. The style is lucid, limpid, and attractive.”—The Independent. 


Seven Puzzling Bible Books. A Supplement to “Who Wrote 
the Bible?” By WasHiIneron GLADDEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Bs. 


The Incarnation of the Lord. A Series of Discourses tracing 
the unfolding of the Doctrine of the Incarnation in the New 
Testament. By Cuartes Aucustus Briaas, D.D., D.Litt. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

“A scientific and stimulating examination of the New Testament data on 


the Incarnation. It will fully sustain Dr. Briggs’s reputation with those 
English readers who know his previous works.’’—The Christian World, 


The Theology of an Evolutionist By Lyman Axssort, D.D, 
_ Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


The Growing Revelation. By Amory Hs Braprorpj D,D, 
Crown. 8vo, cloth, 5s, : ath 


B| Sat 


Christianity and Social Problems. By Lyman Assort,; D.D; 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“They are very carefully worked out and supported by a mass of argument 
which entitles them to the most respectful attention,’’"—Bristol Mercury. 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS: 7 


4/6 Net. 


The Life and Letters of Alexander Mackennal, B.A., D.D. 
' By oD. Macrapyen. Large crown 8vo, Photogravure 


Portrait, and Illustrations on Art Paper. Bound in Art Vellum, 
4s. 6d. net. 


4/6 


The Christian World Pulpit. Half-Yearly Volumes, cloth 
boards, 4s. 6d, a 


“A notable collection of the utterances of Protestant preachers on a 
wide variety of subjects which many people will rejoice to ponder at leisure.” 
—The Glasgow Herald. 


4/- Net. 


Where Does the Sky Begin? By Wasumeron Guappen, D.D., 


Author of “ Who Wrote the Bible?” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 4s. net. 


** Washington Gladden has a great name amongst us. This book is riper 
and richer than anything he has yet published.’’—Hapository Times. 


Witnesses of the Light. By Wasnineton GuappEN, D.D., 
Author of “Who Wrote the Bible?”” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, with portraits, 4s, net. 


“A sketch of such lives treated in this entirely free, human manner, 
with adequate knowledge and a fine gift for interpretation, makes this 
volume most welcome.”— Yorkshire Observer. 


4 / = 
How Much is Left of the Old Doctrines. A Book for the 
Ades By WasHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D, Crown 8vo, cloth, 


" Very able, fresh and vigorous. » . . There is much to commend in 
Dr. Gladden’s book. Its teaching is manly and direct, and the writer draws 
his illustrations from a wide field of literature. The chapters on * Conver- 
sion,’ ‘ The Hope of Immortality,’ and ‘ Heaven’ could only be written by a 
man of warm heart and true spiritual insight. The general impression left 
by the book is invigorating and reassuring. . . . It owes much of its 
persuasiveness to the writer’s large-hearted sympathy with the perplexities 
of average men and women.”—The Pilot. 


Social Salvation. By WasHineron GLADDEN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 


“ Dy. Gladden’s book is eminently sane; his subjects are not treated in 
cat academic spirit, but are viewed in the light of a long and close experience 
with the problems dealt with.”—The Literary World. 

“The book is very broad in its outlook, and its author is very frank in 
dealing with questions that are discussed everywhere, It will command 
attention in many quarters.”—The Weekly Leader. 


Tools and the Man. Property and Industry under the Christian 
Law. By WasHINGTON GLADDEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 48. 


* The spirit of the new age everywhere pervades Dr. Washington Gladden’s 
opportune lectures on the attitude of Christianity to property and industry 
in the modern world. . . . A calmly written, closely reasoned, and 
trenchant indictment of the still prevalent dogmas and assumptions of 
political economy.”—The Speaker. 


Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. By WasHinaton GLADDEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


JAMES CLARKE AND 00.’S 


4/- 


*The Rosebud Annual for 1906. The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 
Charming Coloured Frontispiece and 16 additional pages in 
colour. Handsome cloth boards, 4s. Coloured paper boards 
varnished, 3s. 

** An old favourite, and anyone looking through its pages will see at once 
why it is a favourite. Not a page opens without disclosing pictures. Ths 


stories are fresh and piquant, and printed in good large type. A rich fund 
of enjoyment for the nursery.”’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


* A veritable treasury of the best of good things.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


“Its contents are as varied and as interesting as ever, and consist of 
stories long and short, of verses graveand gay,and . . . ofall that young 
people like to be told about.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


Higher on the Hill. A Series of Sacred Studies. By ANDREW 
Benvir, D.D., Minister of St. Aidan’s, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 

** It may be predicted that Mr. Benvie’s book will compel the attention of 
the Church not only because of its rhetorical brilliancy and epigrammatic 


point, but still more because of its advanced critical standpoint and ita plea 
for an undogmatic Christianity.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


“A brilliant piece of writing.’’ —Dundee Advertiser. 


3/6 Net. 


*The Inward Light. By Amory H. Braprorp, D.D., Author 
of “Where Does the Sky Begin.” Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


*The Story of the English Baptists. By J. C. Carnie. 
Large crown 8vo, 320 pages, 8 Illustrations on art paper, 
3s. 6d. net. 


_“* Possesses a freshness and vivacity not always present in ecclesiastica 
histories.”’—Scotsman. 


The Courage of the Coward. ByC. F. Axep, D.D., Author 
of “Changing Creeds and Social Problems.’’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, with photogravure portrait, 3s. 6d. net. 

** The sermons are the work of a thoughtful and earnest Nonconformist, 


whose pointed language and frequent illustrations from general literature 
leave a distinct impression.’’—The Scotsman. 


G. H. R. Garcia. Memoir, Sermons and Addresses. By Rev. 
J. G. HENDERSON. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, with photo- 
gravure portrait, 3s. 6d. net. 


Leaves for Quiet Hours. By Grorcr Marueson, F.R.S.E., 
D.D., LL.D., Author of “Words by the Wayside,” &c. 
Handsomely bound in cloth boards, with chaste design in gold, 
and gilt edges, 3s, 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. ; 

“This is another of those unique productions for which Dr. Matheson is 
famous. There are few modern teachers who possess the gift of spiritual 
insight to the extent of the author ofthis book. Those who have read and 


treasured his ‘Words by the Wayside’ will haste to secure these 
‘Leaves.’ ”’—Daily News. ‘ 


“Dr. Matheson is one of the finest writers of the time in the domain of — 


religious meditation.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 
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3/6 
By Rev. J. BRIERLEY, B.A. 


Problems of Living. By J. Brierury, B.A. (“J.B.”}, Author of 
“Ourselves and the Universe. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“It is inspiring to come upon such a fresh and suggestive re-statement 
of the old faiths as we find in ‘ Problems of Living.’ ’”—Zcho. 


Ourselves and the Universe: Studies in Life and Religion. 
re 5 Briegtey, B.A. Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3. 
** We have not for a long time read a brighter, cheerier, or wiser book.” 


—Daily News. 
“ Fresh and thoughtful.”—The Times. 


Studies of the Soul. By J. Brrertry, B.A. Seventh Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY :WARD says :—“‘ There is a delicate truth and fragrance, 
@ note of real experience in the essays that make them delightful reading.”* 
Dr. HORTON says :—“ I prefer this book to the best-written books I have 
lighted on for a year past.” 


“ The supreme charm of the book is not the wealth of fine sayings, gathered 
together from so many sources, . . . it is the contribution of ‘J. B. 
himself, his insight, his humour, his acute criticisms, and, above all, erha 8, 
his perfectly tolerant and catholic spirit. . . . A better book for “the 
modern man’ does not exist.”—Rny. C. SILVESTER HORNE in The Examiner. 


From Philistia: Essays on Church and World. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ‘ 
* Both sweetness and light are in them.”’—The Spectator. 


* The volume as a whole is excellent. . . . At his best Mr. Brierley 
reminds one very much of Mr. Hamerton; and this is surely high praise. 
—British Weekly. 


For other books by J. Brierley see page 4. 


The Wanderer; or, Leaves from the Life Story of a 
Physician. By Mrs. C. L, Apzorz, of Berlin. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


Burning Questions. By WasHINcroN GuAppEN. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Is one of the ablest, most opportune, and most readable books if has 
been our good fortune to enjoy for many a day. The writer is master of his 
subject. He modestly remarks at the close ‘ that it has not always been 
easy, handling realities so vast, to make the truth, in the condensed expression 
which must here be given to it, so luminous as could have been wished.” 
But luminous is precisely the word which describes these admirable essays. 
They shine with light.”—Dundee Advertiser, : 


Changing Creeds and Social Struggles. By C. F. Axzp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A brave book.”—The Liverpool Mercury. 


Family Prayers for Morning Use, and Prayers for Special 
Occasions. Compiled and Edited by J. M. G. Cloth, pott 
quarto, 3s. 6d, 


“We coidially recommend the volume to all who share our sonse of the 
value of family religion.”—Willesden Presbyteriun Monthly. 


ie ‘JAMES CLARKE AND CO,’8 
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Gloria Patri; or, Our Talks About the Trinity. By J. M- 
Warton. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


$ 

God’s Greater Britain. With Two Portrait Groups, one show- ‘ 
ing Dr. Clifford and party “‘in miner’s attire,’’ Crown 8vo, ‘ 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ae 

f* It should be in the hands of all thinking men.” a 


—East Anglian Daily Times. Oy 


The Christ that is To Be: A Latter-Day Romance. By J, , 
Compton Rioxett, M.P. New Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth, 34 

38. 6d. x 
His Rustic Wife. By Mrs. Hayonart, Author of “A Lady’s : 
Nay,” &c. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d, ts 

ff A fresh and very capable story.”—Neweastle Daily Leader. 


Paxton Hood: Poet and Preacher. With Photographic 
Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


industrial Explorings in and around London. By R. ANDomM, 53 
Author of ‘* We Three and Troddles.’? With nearly 100 Illus- 3 
trations by T, M. R. WutrweLu. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Preaching to the Times. By Canon HeEnstry HENSON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. :! 
“On these and other topics Canon Henson preached sensibly, learnedly, 
and eloquently, as is proved by the sermons printed as they were delivered. 
Those views, while they show him to be a sound and earnest Churchman, 
ought.to secure for his sermons a wider circle of readers than those of some 

of his colleagues are likely to command.”—Glasgow Herald, 


** Sound sense and scholarly solidity.” Dundee Courier. 
® Harnest and eloquent discourses.”—The Scotsman. 
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The Dutch in the Medway. By Cuarizs MAcFARLANE, 
Author of “‘ The Camp of Refuge,” &c. With a Foreword by 
S. R. Crooxkett, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The Quickening of Caliban. A Modern Story of Evolution, 
By J. Compton Riokert, Author of “ Christianity in Common 
Speech,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


3 li ee eae 


New Points to Old Texts. By J. M. Wurron. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, 

** This is as fresh a volume of sermons as we remember to have-seen for 

many aday. Dr. Whiton is a clear and striking writer, a fresh thinker, and 


@ man who has a firm hold of the essentials of the Christian faith as distinguished 
from its accidents.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


*' A volume of sermons to startle sleepy hearers.”—Western Morning News, 


Nineteen Hundred? A Forecast and a Story. By : 
Mazianne Farninasam, Author of “The Clarence Family,” Be 

&c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. i. 

fi A pleasant and entertaining story and picture of life.” . 
—Methodist Recorder. 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE BIBLE. 


Edited by Frank Kyieut Sanprrs, Ph.D., Woolsey Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in Yale University, and CHARLES 
Foster Kent, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and 
History in Brown University, Super royal 16mo, cloth, red 
top, 3s. 6d. a vol. (To be completed in 12 Volumes.) 


I, Tut MESSAGES OF THE EARLIER PROPHETS, 
Ii, Toe MrssaGes or tHE LATER PROPHETS, 


Til, Tue Messacezs or Isparw’s Law GIvERS. 


IV. THe MESSAGES OF THE PROPHETIOAL AND PRIESTLY 
HISTORIANS. 


V. THe Mzssaces oF THE PSALMISTS. 
*VIII. Tot MESSAGES oF THE APOCALYPTICAL WRITERS. 
IX. Toe Massaczes oF JESUS ACCORDING TO THE SYNOPTISTS, 
XI, Toe MrssaGEes oF Pavur. 
XII, Toe MEssaGes of THE APOSTLES, 


Volumes 6, 7 and 10 will appear at intervals, 


* A new series which promises to be of the greatest value to ordinary 
readers of the Bible.”—Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 


* Such a work is of the utmost service to every student of the Scriptures,” 
—The Dundee Advertiser. 


< The volumes in this series are singularly adapted for use in Bible-classes 
*and for the guidance of intelligent readers of the Scriptures who have not 
_ been able to make themselves familiar with modern * Criticism.’ ” 


® —The Examiner, 
** How much these * Messages’ gain when told in historic sequence, evel 
thoughin paraphrase . . . canscarcely be conceived except by a careful 


perusal of these pages.”—EHast Anglian Daily Times. 


AMELIA E. BARR’S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, each, 


The Beads of Tasmar. A Border Shepherdess. 
2 ageipad ° bean Paul and Christina. 

e Loved a Sailor. h 
The Last of the MacAllisters. ue Senniorg ec 
Woven of Love and Glory. & . 
Feet of Clay. etween Two Loves. 


The Household of McNeil. A Daughter of Fife. 


For other books by ihis Author see pages 4 and 16, 
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EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. each 


Thornycroft Hall. Canonbury Holt. 
St. Beetha’s. Husbands and Wives. 
Violet Vaughan. Millicent Kendrick. 
Margaret Torrington. Oliver Westwood. 
The Fortunes of Cyril Robert Wreford’s Daughter. 

Denham. Joan Carisbroke. _ 
Singlehurst Manor. A Woman’s Patience. 
Overdale. Sissie. 
Grey and Gold. Warleigh’s Trust. 
Mr. Montmorency’s Money. Esther Wynne. 
Nobly Born. His Next of Kin. 
Chrystabel. 

3/= Net. 


Poems. By Mapame Guyon. Translated from the French by 
the late Witt1Am CowPER, with a Prefatory Essay by 
D. Macrapyen, M.A. Feap. 8vo, handsomely bound in 
leather, 3s, net. 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer writes: “‘ This singularly beautiful ‘book, with its 
attractive get-up and ita valuable introduction and notes, ought to prove a 
welcome gift-book, as it is certain to be the companion of many lonely walks 
and distant joumneys.’’ 

Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers in My Study. By 
CHARLES EDWARD JEFFERSON, Pastor of Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church, New York. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net, 

“The work is the outcome of common-sense, thought, and long experi- 
ence, and as such it ought to commend itself to all aspirants to missionary 
work, whether in the pulpit or outside.”—Bristol Mercury. 

i oe a he Historically, Docitrinally, and Legally Considered, 
By J. Fraser. Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. net, 


3/= 

*The Rosebud Annual for 1906. The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 
Charming Coloured Frontispiece and 16 additional pages in 
colour. Coloured paper boards, varnished, 3s. ; cloth boards, 4s. 

** An old favourite, and anyone looking through its pages will see at once 
why itis a favourite. Not a page opens without disclosing pictures. A 
rich fund of enjoyment for the nursery.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

A Method of Prayer. By Mapame Guyon. A _ Revised 
Translation with Notes. Edited by Ducatp MaorapYEn, M.A; 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

“The pages will have a message for all prayerful readers; and as often 
as they are perused they will yield help to such as apply their hearts to wisdom, 
and aim at an experimental realisation of the life of God.” —The Christian. 

School Hymns, for Schools and Missions. With Music, 
Compiled by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Harmonies Revised by 
Exziot Burton. Large Imp. 16mo, 3s, 


The School of Life: Life Pictures from the Book of 
Jonah. By Orro Funoxn, Cloth, 3s, 
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EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS. = 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, each, 


Married Life; or, the Story of Philip Heartsease in the Family 
and Edith. Maud ‘Bolin ebrok 
_ Our New House; or, Keeping up aud  bolin goroke 
Appearances. y Helen Bury 


For other books by this Author see pages 12 and 16. 


2/G Net. 
*The Pilot. A book of Daily Guidance from Master Minds. 
Arranged by ‘D. M.” Printed on India paper and daintily 
bound in leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


' *The Christ of the Children. A Life of Jesus for Little People. 


By Rev. J. G. Stevenson. 4to, cloth boards. Numerous 
Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 

*Why We Believe. Paperson Religion and Brotherhood. By 
Purmie WHITWELL Witson. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*NMiy Neighbour and God. A Reply to Robert Blatchford’s “ God 
and My Neighbour.” By W. T. Ler. Crown &vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Popular History of the Free Churches. By C. SirvestrER 
Horne, M.A. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 464 pp, and 8 full- 
page illustrations on art paper. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

**A vigorous and interesting book by an enthusiastic believer in the 
Puritan spirit and the weed of religious equality.” —The Times. 

The Spirit Christlike. By Cartes §. Maorartanp. Crown 

Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


Principles and Practices of the Baptists: By Rev, Caas. 
Witttams. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net, 


Harvest Gleanings. A Book of Poems. By Martanne Far- 
nineHam, Author of “Girlhood,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A delightful sheaf of little poems. They are messages of love, of com- 
fort, of sympathy, of hope, and of encouragement.— Northampton Herald.” 

Morning and Evening Cries. A Book of Prayers for the House- 
hold. By Rev. J. G. GREENHovaH, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The New Testament in Modern Speech. An _ idiomatic 
translation into everyday English from the text of 
*The Resultant Greek Testament.”” By the late 
Rronarpd Franois Werymoura, M.A., D.Lit., Fellow of 
University College, London, and formerly Head Master of 
Mill Hill School, Editor of ‘‘ The Resultant Greek Testament.”’ 
Edited and partly revised by Ernnest HamppEen-Coor, M.Ai, 
formerly Exhibitioner and Prizeman of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s, net. 

“very intelligent reader of the New Testament should profit by this 
sareful and correct translation. Indeed, none can afford to ignore it unless 
he is able toread with ease the original Greek. It is probably the best 
modern translation.”-—EHzaminer, 
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2/6 Net. 
*Trial and Triumph. By Rev. Cuartzes Brown. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
*Job and His Comforters. By J. T. Marsuatt, M.A., B.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net, 


Sunday Morning Talks with Boys and Girls. By Rev. F. H:; 
RoBarRts. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net, 


“They have the marks ofsimplicity, directness,and charm.” — Baptist Times. 


The Baptist Handbook. Published under the direction of the 
Council of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. net; cloth boards, 3s, net. 


2/6 


What Shall this Child Be? By Wit1t14m Brock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Practical Points in Popular Proverbs. By F. A. Ress, Author 
of “ Plain Talks on Plain Subjects.” With an Introduction by 
the Rev. Caas. WriiutAms, of Accrington, Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, 2s. 6d, 


The Child and the Kingdom. By Wiru14m Brook, of Hamp. 
stead. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


The Ten Commandments. By G, CampBrett 'Moraan, Pott 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“A more readable, practical, and searching exposition{of the Decalogue it 
would be difficult to find.”—Leeds Mercury. 


The Epistle to the Galatians. By J. Moraan Gisson, The 
Ancient Merchant Lecture for January, 1895, Feap. 8vo, 
cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6ds 

* A clear, popular, and most effective analysis and application of this great 


epistle, this magna charta of the free Christian Church.” 
—C. SILVESTER HORNE, 


The Bible Story: Retold for Young People. The Old 
Testament Story, by W. H. Bennett, M.A. (sometime Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge), Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Exegesis at Hackney and New Colleges, 
London. The New Testament Story, by W. F. Aprnry, 
M.A., Principal of Lancashire College, Manchester. With 
Tilustrations and 4 Maps. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


““ We have nothing but good to say of a book, which will certainly appeal 
strongly to the children themselves, and will teach them more truly to 
appreciate the Bible itself.”—Huddersfield Examiner. 


A Religion that will Wear. A Layman’s Confession of Faith, 
_ Addressed to Agnostics by a Scorrisn PRESBYTERIAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


It is remarkable for its breadth of thought and catholicity of quotation, 
and will be found helpful to many who are doubtful as to the practicai 
value of religion.”—Church Gazette, 
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A Popular Argument for the Unity of Isaiah. By Joun 


Kennepy, D.D. With an Examination of the Opinions of 
Canons Cheyne and Driver, Dr. Delitzsch, the Rev. G. Ai 
Smith, and others, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


* A book that will be eagerly welcomed by thoughtful students of the 
Scriptures.”—Western Morning News. 


3 The Ordeal of Faith. By C. Strvester Horns, M.A. Medita- 


tions on the Book of Job, designed as a “‘ ministry of consola- 
tion to some who are pierced with many sorrows.” Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


** We have read many productions on this wonderful Old Testament book, 
but have met with nothing we would so gladly put into the hands of the 
sorrowiul and suffering as this little publication.”—Methodist Times. 


The Wife as Lover and Friend. By GrorGEe BaInTON. Feap, 


8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

On the Threshold of the Marriage State; The Sorrow of an 
Unwise Choice; Facing Life’s Responsibilities ; ; Wifely Excel- 
lences; A Wife’ s Intelligence; A Wife’s Industry; A Wife’s 
Restfulness; A Wife’s Affection; The Better Part. . 


** One of the most beautiful and at the same time one of the truest sketches 
of the ideal wife we have everseen. A valuable little vade mecum which every 
girl should read and treasure.”—The Liveral. 


Tasty Dishes and More Tasty Dishes. Made from Tested 
Recipes. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


Nonconformist' Church Buildings. By Jams Cusirr, Cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d.7 


& Will be useful to church-bullding committees of whatever denomination.”’ 
—Ardrossan Herala, 


The Earliest Christian Hymn. By Grorce S, Bargzrt, D.D, 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6ds 


2 /= Net, 


Ideals for Girls. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A., Author of 
“« Music and Morals.”” New Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges, ‘Qs, net. 

A book that every parent should place in the hands of their daughters. 


The Teaching of Christ, in its Present Appeal. By W.L. 
Watxer, Author of. “ The Spirit and the Incarnation.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


The Glorious Company of the Apostles. Being Studies in the 


Characters of the Twelve. By the Rev. J. D. Jonus, M.A.,, 
B.D. Cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. net. 


** Many think that a readable sermon is a contradictionin terms. Let 
them read these pages and discover their mistake.’’—Hazaminer. 


The Model Prayer. A Series of Expositions on the Lord’s 
Prayer. By Rev. J. D. Jones, B.A., D.D. Now Edition, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s, net, 


A New Series of Howes by Leading ee at a. a 
Price. 


. Crown. 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth boards, 2s. eri 


 *Kit Kennedy. By 8. R. CrockertT. «| 

_ *Cinderella. By S. R. Crockert. 
_*Flower-o'-the-Corn. By 8. R. Crooxerr. 
*The Black Familiars. By L. B. Watrorp. — 


POPULAR EDITION OF 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 25.5 » bevelled boards, 2S. 6a. 


- *The Brudenells of Brude. Millicent Kendrick. | 
_ *&A Woman’s Patience. Violet Vaughan. _ 

oy *The Grey House at | _ Joan Carisbroke. 

oS Endlestone. Sissie. 
The Abbey Mill. - His Next of Kin. 
The Story of Penelope. Thornycroft Hall. 
_ Fortune’s Favourite. The Fortunes | “of. 
_ Nobly Born. Denham. } 
The ‘Heirs of Errington. Overdale. | 
Lady Clarissa. — Grey and Gold. — 
Father Fabian. Mr. Montmorency’ s Mot 
House of Bondage. Chrystabel. as Be 
Canonbury Holt. St. Beetha’s. 


| For other books by this Author see pages 12 and 13, 


NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGAT BOOKS. — 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 


*The Debt of the Damerals. By Bussiz Manouannl s 
A Town Romance; or,On London Stones. By C.C. Supe ws 
A Daughter of Fife. By Ametia BE. Barr.” m3 
The Pride of the Family. By Eruxrn F. Heppir, & 
Unknown to Herself. By Laurir Lansreupt. 
- The Squire of Sandal Side. By Awrria E, Barr, | 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By AmetzA E. Barre 
The Scourge of God. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
_ The New Nirs. Lascelles, By L. T. Mmapr, 

a Miss Devereux, Spinster. By Aanzs GIBERNE, 

na Jan Vedder’s Wite. By ac iiinae i BAB: | 
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My Baptism, and What Led toit. By Rev. James Mountain. 
- Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


Adrift on the Black Wild Tide. A Weird and Strange 
Experience in Dreamland, and a Nautical Version of “The. 


Pilgrim’s Progress.” By James J. Kanu, G.T. Chaplain U.S. 
Navy. Cloth gilt, 2s, 


** One of the most remarkable books of the day.” 
—Western Daily Mercury. 
Early Pupils of the Spirit, and What of Samuel? By J. M., 
Wauiton, Ph.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


The Religion of Jesus. By J. Atuanson Proton, M.A., J.P, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


“ Many of the more thoughtful of religious people will find here the clues 
which will enable them to understand how to be abreast of the latest science, 


and yet preserve a sincere piety, a reverent faith in God, and a tender love 
for Jesus Christ.””—The Inquirer. 


1/6 Net. 
THE ‘‘*FREEDOM OF FAITH’? SERIES. 


An entirely New Series of Small Fcap. 8vo Books, 128 pp., 
handsomely bound in Green Leather, with chaste design in 
gold. Price 1s, Gd, net. 


*Christ’s Pathway to the Cross. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., B.D. 
*The Crucible of Experience. By F. A. RussgEtu. 

The Passion for Souls. By J. H. Jowert, M.A. 

The Value of the Apocrypha. By J. BrRnarp SNELL,M.A. 
The Economics of Jesus. By E. Grirrita-Jonus, B.A. 
Inspiration in Common Life. By W. L. Watkinson, M.A. 
Prayer. By Witi14m Watson, M.A. 

A Reasonable View of Life. By J. M. Buaxs, M.A. 


Commonssense Christianity. By C. Sitvester Horns, M.A. 


‘There are precious things in every volume, and the Series deserve 
success.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


*Who Wrote the Bible ? By WasHineron GLADDEN, D.D. 
Author of “ The Growing Revelation,” &c. New and cheap 
Edition, 256 pages, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


** Well named ‘A book for the people.’ It fulfils its promise ; it is simple, 
untechnical, careful without being erudite. It is a reverent book, too; a 
man who believes the Bible to be inspired and the Word of God here 
explains how it has been handled by modern criticism, and with what 
results. For the intelligent reader interested in these questions. and want- 
inga survey of the whole field, it would be hard to find a more suit ble 
book.” —The Speaker. 


Reasons Why for Congregationalists. By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, 
M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is, 6d. net, 


Sunny Memories of Australasia. By Rev. W. Curr. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards. Portraits and _ Illustrations. 
ls. 6d, net, 
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SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 8 
Pott S8vo, bound in buckram cloth, 1s. 6d. each, oe. 


The Christ Within. By Rev. T. RHonNDDA WILLIAMS. 


“« Thoughtful and well written, and can be read with interest and profit.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


Old Picturesin Moderm Frames. By J. G. Gremnuoven, M.A 


* Bright and uneonventional.’’—Glasgow Herald. ap 
** A preacher of marvellous insight and great power of eee «| Sees 


A smal! volume admirable in every respect.” —Weekly 


The Taste of Death and the Life of Grace. By P. T, 
Forsytu, M.A., D.D. . 


*' The value of this little book is out of all proportion to its size. Ibis a bit - 
of modern religious thinking with a quality entirely its own. The writer 
is not an echo, but a voice.’’—The Christian W orid. 


Types of Christian Life. By E. Grirrira-Jonss, B.A, ic 
* A thoughtful little book.”—The Guardian. 1 
 Brimful of good things.”—The Methodist Times. 


Faith the Beginning, Self-Surrender the Fulfilment, of — 
the Spiritual Life. By James Martineau, D.D., D.CIe 
Second Edition, Sixth Thousand. . 

f* Full of lovely and exalted ethical teaching.”—The Methodist Times, 


Words by the Wayside. By Grorcr Marazson, D.D, Third — 
Edition. Fifth Thousand. = 

** One of the best gifts of recent literature.’—The Speaker. 
* Delightful and suggestive, and will appeal to men of a all Belesnnoy! os 


Aiteeapies: 


a eee 
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the value of a series to which some of our foremost religious writers have 
already contributed.”—The North British Daily Mail. 
* Profitable and instructive reading, not only to our ordained ministers, mt 


4 : 
lasgow Herald, ‘ag 
ok 

How to Become Like Christ. By Marous Dons, D.D, Second ig 
Edition. ad 

* Characteristic of their author and worthy of his reputation.” Mae 

—The North British Daily Mail, — Ne 

The Conquered World. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. ie 
** Have all Dr. Horton’s charm of. manner, his unexpectedness, and his # 

glorious optimism.”—The Methodist Times. > es . 

“Sas 

The Making of an Apostle. By R. J. Campsett, M.A. a 
** Full of instruction and helpfulness.” A 

“Mr. Campbell has done his work well; and this volume will enhance i 


** Many charming volumes in the series. . . . None better than these y 


but to our lay preachers and others as well.’”’—Christian Life. ry 
The Angels of God. By Joan Hunter, D.D. : 
M5 


papers by Dr. Hunter.”—The Liverpool Mercury. 


Social Worship an Everlasting Necessity. By Joun Cum. a 
FORD, D.D. © ee 
: 


apa natiemintlninag moh anit. oa, 


“ Most cheerful, inspiring, and illuminative,”—The Church Times. 
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“SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS—continued. 


The Kingdom of the Lord Jesus. By AtmxanpER MAocKk2En- 
wan, D.D. 


** Marked by spiritual insight, intellectual eivbe: and Meng! feeling.” 
caminer. 
" Their thoughtful and earnest spirit will commend them to many.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


The Way of ‘Life. By H. Azgnotp Tuomas, M.A. 


** Puts with sweet reasonableness the case for undivided allegiance to 
lofty ideals.”—-The Speaker. 


The Ship of the Soul. By Srorrorp A. Brooxs, M.A, 


** A tract for the times. In clear, nervous English Mr. Brooke says many 
things which need saying.”—The Star. 


7 The Christian Life. By W. M. Sryvcrat, D.D., Archdeacon of 


London. 


“Marked by Dr. Sinclair’s characteristic sivapiteien: earnestness and. 


force.” —The Scotsman. 


Character Through Inspiration. By T. T. Munemr, D.D. 
** Admirable for a quiet Sunday at home.”—Neweastle Daily Leader. 


Infoldings and Unfoidings of the Divine Genius, in 
Nature and Man. By Joun Poutrsrorp, D.D. New 
Edition. 


‘The book will help to give the reader many suggestive ideas of the rela- 
tionship between God and man.”—EZast Anglian Daily Times, 


The Jealousy of God. By Joun Putsrorp, D.D. 


* Worth its weight in gold.”’—The Sunday School Chronicle. 
** Full of sap and free from all.conventionalism,’’—Baptist Magazines 


papa Study of Religion. By Rionarp A, Arnmsrrona, 


An analysis and appreciation of Dr. James Martineau’s great book, I6 
is excellent: well done, clear and intelligible.” —The Spectator. 


~The Art of Living Alone. By Amory H. Braprorp, 


" Very attractive, - . » full of sweet wisdom—allusive, stimulating, 
encouraging.”—The Dundee Advertiser, 


The Supreme Argument for Christianity. By W. Ganrgrrr 
HORDER, 
“Very readable and suggestive.”—The Glasgow Herald, 


Reconsiderations and Reinforcements. By J. M. WHirtoy. 
Pbh.D., Author of “ Beyond the Shadow,” &c, 


** A book of much beauty and force,”—The Bradford Observer. 


sans, CLARKE i 


1/-— 


4 Women and their ‘Saviour. rahe “ a Minut fo 
. ‘ Month, By Martanne FARNINGHAM, Author of “H 
aA oe ia! _ Gleanings,” &e. Cloth, 1s. net. Hee 


6 These ‘thoughts of a minute for a month of mornings’ are | 
pourings of an entirely unaffected piety.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“A very touching little book of aecchtinat refiections.’ "—Christian 
Reasons Why for Free Churchmen. By Rev. J. Dy Je 
M.A., B. D. Small 8vo, cloth boards, ls. net. ‘eee 


The Price of Priestcraft. By Howarp Evans. Cr - 
‘paper covers, 1s. net ; cloth: Is. 6d. net, ict as 


te ‘ A oat for Free Church Ministers. Cloth, 1s. je 
Tee ai Sy e yh 


i; Gain, or Loss? An Annteelation of the Results of R 
' Biblical Criticism, Five Lectures delivered at Brixton 
pendent Church, London. By Brrnarp J. SNELL, 
B.Sc. Cheap Edition. Feap, 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


* Many students who are unable to follow all the lines and ri 
~. Biblical criticism have desired precisely such a book. . 


The tr ent 
_ of the whole subject is most satisfactory, and appeals throughout both 
- reason and religious sentiment.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


: ‘: , ; 4/- : 
a p “*Louis Wain’ s Animal Show. Full of Pictures ‘speslane 


for the book, with Stories in Prose and Verse. © 
_ paper boards, varnished, Is. 


One of the best of Louis Wain’s Picture Books. 
Sruniny: Animals and Stories About Them. 
of Animals, drawn by Louis Wary, J. A. SHEPHERD, 
other Artists. 4to, coloured paper boards, eater cs 1s. 


! as ‘ 
A book that will be eagerly welcomed by children of all ages. ud ee 


Louis Wain’s Baby’ s Picture Book. Coloured paper 
_ varnished, Is, 


**'When we say that Louis Wain has drawn all the Ponnen it is 
recommendation; for nobody else can sketch animals, birds, fishes, and yo 
:folksashecan. Heis a grand shilling’ s worth for the nursery.’ 


—The Methodist 


“Outline | Text Lessons for aGniae ‘Classes. By 
Davipson, Author of “ Seas! mee Stori 
_ Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. | 


ef The Book is lsimple_and practical, and will be found su 
p rele by teachers.”’—Sunday School Chronicle. 
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*Golden Truths for Young Folk. By J. Extis, Author of 
**The Seed Basket,” “ Tool Basket,” Yee By Way of Llustra- 
tion,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 


*How to Read the Bible. Hints for Sunday-school Teachers — 
and Other Bible Students. By W. F. Aprenry, M.A., Principal 
of Lancashire College, Manchester, Author of ‘* The Bible Story 
Retold,” &c. New and Revised Edition. Nineteenth Thousand. 
Cloth boards, ls. 


* A most admirable little work. We know of no book which deals with 
this subject so clearly and adequately within so small a compass. It speaks 
of itself modestly as ‘ Hints for Sunday-School Teachers and other Bible 
Students,’ but it is one of the very few manuals which are well worth the 
study of the clergy.”—The Guardian. 


Talks to Little Folks. A Series of Short Addresses; By Rev 
J. C. Cartinz, Crown 8vo, art vellum, ls, 

“No one who reads this book can reasonably doubt that Mr. Carlile is 

master of the difficult art of catching and sustaining the interest of young 

opie. He is wise enough to dispense with the preacher’s framework, texts, 


introductions, &c., and at once he arrests attention by a direct question ora 
brief story.’ "Literary World. 


Health and Home Nursing. By Mrs. Lessrzrs Matuer, Health 
Lecturer to the Northumberland County Council, Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s, 


A book that should be in every household, Contains 
chapters on The Care of the Invalid, Homely Local Applica- 
tions, Feeding the Invalid, Infection and Disinfection, Care of 
the Teeth, The Value of Foods, Influenza, its Causes and 
Prevention, Consumption, its Causes and Prevention, Digestion 
and Indigestion, Headaches, Home Nursing of Sick Children, 
What to do till the Doctor Comes, Habits in Relation to 
Health, The Health of the Town Dweller. 


Helps to Health and Beauty. Two Hundred Practical Pre- 
scriptions by a Pharmaceutical Chemist. 


“ This little book contains two hundred practical prescriptions or formule 
for preparations for the hair, hands, nails, feet, skin, teeth, and bath, in 
addition to perfumes, insecticides, and medicaments for various ailments. 

As far as possible technical language is avoided, and the directions are clear 
and concise,’—Pharmaceutical Journal, 


Morning, Noon and Night. By R. F. Horron, M.A,, D.D. 
Feap. 8vo, parchment cover with gold lettering, 1s, 
** Deeply suggestive, and as earnest as its fancies are pleasing and quaint,” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


“A very charming companionship. Many who read ‘ Morning, Noon, and 
Night ’ once will want to take it up again and again.’’—Sussez Daily News. 


Wayside Angels, and Other Sermons. By W. K. Bunrorp, 
Minister of the Wicker Congregational Church, Sheftield, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, ls, 
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Tasty Dishes. A Choice Selection of Tested Recipes, showing — 
what we can have for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea and Supper. — 
It is designed for people of moderate means who desire 
to have pleasant and varied entertainment for themselves 
and their friends. It is a book of genuine and tested informa- ~ 
tion, New Edition. Thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date. 130th Thousand, Crown 8vo, ls. itr" 


* No home ought to be without this timely, useful, and practical family 
friend.” —Brighton Gazette. 


*More Tasty Dishes. A Book of Tasty, Economical, and Tested on 
Recipes. Including a Section.on Invalid Cookery. A Supple- 
ment to “Tasty Dishes.” New Edition. Price Is, 

“ Every recipe is so clearly stated that the most inexperienced cook could 
follow them and make dainty dishes at a small cost.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


** The recipes given have been carefully tried and not been found wanting,” 
—The Star, 


Our Girls’ Cookery. By the Author of “Tasty Dishes.” 
Crown 8vo, linen, Is. 


** A most artistic-looking little volume, filled with excellent recipes, that 
are given so clearly and sensibly that the veriest tyro in the culinary art will 

be able to follow them as easily as possible.”—The Lady. : 
* The contents are varied and comprehensive. . . . The directions 
given are clear and reliable, each recipe having been specially tested.”” ‘ 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


; 

Tommy, and Other Poems, for Recitation. By RupyaRD 
Kietine, LEwis CaARnroLtt, NopmMAN GALE, Hat Finpon, May 7 
Kenpatt, Constance E, Napen, Mary E. MANNERS, and ~ 
“Pp.” Edited by F. H. Fisumr, B.A. LC.S., Barrister-at- 7 
Law. Paper, Is, rt, 

* 

Oliver Cromwell. By R. F. Horron, D.D., Author of “John 
Howe,” “‘ The Teaching of Jesus,” &c., &c. Fourth Edition, ~ 
Fifteenth Thousand. 1s, Bat 
Special Edition on hand-made paper. Half-vellum binding, 7s. 6d. < 
3 

bs 

Rome from the Inside; or, The Priests’ Revolt. Translated 


and Compiled by “J. B.” of Lhe Christian World. ‘Third ~ 
Thousand, Feap. 8vo, price ls. : 


eee 


This pamphlet may be described in brief as a record of the 
new revolt in the French priesthood. Its contents are chiefly 
letters and addresses from priests and ex-priests, These, it © 
will be recognised at once, are a testimony of the very first” 
order as to what modern Rome really stands for in relation — 
to spiritual life, to morality, and to intellectual progress. 
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The Bible Definition of Religion. By Grorem Maruzson, 
M.A., D.D. Printed on deckle-edged paper, with red border 
lines and decorated wrapper, inenvelope. Price 1s. 

™ Hach of Dr. Matheson’s chapters is a prose-poem, a sonata. This is a 


{ book fo be rend and re-read. It is in every sense ‘a thing of beauty’; it 
is a veritable ‘ necklace of pearis.’ ’—-C. SILVESTER Horny. 


The Awe of the New Century. By R. F. Horron, M.A., 
D.D, Feap. 8vo, 1s. Decorated parchment cover and 
decorated margins to each page printed in colours, Gilt top. 
Hach copy in envelope. Second Edition. 


“A most impressive and delightful little book, displaying all the best 
qualities of the popular pastor of Hampstead.”—The Western Mercury, 


The Sceptre Without a Sword. By Dr. Groraz Marumson, 
In envelope. Pott 8vo, 1s. 


«The Sceptre Without a Sword,’ by Dr. George Matheson, is worth 
reading, and that is more than one can say for the vast majority of booklets 
now turned out toorder. Thesubject is more important than ever to-day 
when itis the fashion toignore the root principles of Christianity.” —The Echo. 


i This is a very charming little book—both externally and internally.” 
—Ardrossan and Salicoata Heraid, 


By MARY E. MANNERS. 


Crown 8vo, Linen Covers, 1s, each, 


A Tale of a Telephone, and Other Pieces. 
% Narrative pieces, suitable for recitation.” —Ouilook. 


" Facile and effective pieces in verse of the sort that tells well on the recita- 
tion platform. They have a pleasant light humour and a lilt often like that 
of the Ingoldsby Legends, and should not fail to entertain any reader i a 
jocular mood.’—Scoiaman. 


The Bishop and the Caterpillar (as recited by the late Mr. 
Brandram), and Other Pieces, Dedicated by permission to 
Lewis Carroll, Fourth Edition, 

" The first two pieces are quite worthy of Ingoldsby, and that reverend 


gentleman would not have been ashamed to own them. The pieces are 
admirably suited for recitation.”—Dramatic Review, 


Aunt Agatha Ann; and Other Ballads. Illustrations by 
Hpnoip A, Mason and Louis WAIN, 


f Excellent pieces for recitation from a popular pen.’ —Lady’s Pictorial 
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KENNEDY and R. D. METOALFE. 


12s, 6d, per hundred net. 


‘1/= 
Sunday Afternoon Song Book, with Tunes. 


Compiled by 
ls. net. Words only, 


“ The airs have been selected and arranged under the editorship of Mr. 
BR. D Metcalfe, and add so much to the value of the collection that this 
edition will easily supersede all others and give the work a new popularity 
with choral societies and others interested in Church music.”—The Scotsman. 


The Divine Satisfaction. A Review of what should and what 
should not be thought about the Atonement. By J. M. 


WHITON, 


Crown 8vo, paper, ls. 


Christianity in Common Speech: Suppestions for an Every- 


day Belief, 


By J. Compton Rickett. Demy 8vo, Is. 


DAILY TEXT BOOKS. 


Handsomely bound in roan, round corners, gilt edges, 1S. 
Padded sheep, round corners, gilt edges, in box, 1s. Gd. 
Kingsgate calf, padded, round corners, gilt edges, in box, 2s, Gd. 


Our Daily Portion; or, Food 
for Christian Pilgrims, 


A Threefold Cord: Promises 
and Prayers for Every Day 
in the Year. 


Daily Prayers and Promises 
from the Holy Scriptures. 


Our Daily Guide; or, Wise 
Words for Young Disciples. 


Our Daily Bread; or, Portions 
for the Lord’s Household. 


Our Daily Food; or, Portions 
for the Lord’s Household. 

Our Daily Duty; or, Food for 
Christian Pilgrims. 

Our Daily Light; or, Por- 


tions for the Lord’s House- 
hold. 


BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 


Tastefully bound in roan, round corners, gilt edges, 9S, 
Padded sheep, round corners, gilt edges, in box, 1s, Gd, 


Birthday Wishes from Scott. 
Birthday Wishes from Burns. 


Heavenly Light: Cheermg 
Texts from Scripture, 


Scripture Sunbeams. Helpful 
Texts for Every Day in the 
| Year, 


Daily Maxims. A Birthday 
Text Book of Proverbs and 
Wise Sayings. 

Little Brighteyes Birthday 
Book. 

The Birthday Book of Riddles 
and Guesses. Selected and 
atranged by Mary DoNnaLp, 
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A Helping Hand to Mothers. By Mryniz Exticotr Fcap. 
8vo, paper, 6 . 


* A sensibly-written and practical little treatise on the upbringing of 
children.”—Newcastle Daily Leader. 


Max Hereford’s Dream. By Epna Lyatz, Author of 
**Donovan,”’ ‘We Two,” ‘‘ Doreen,” &. New Edition, 
Price 6d. 


“The ‘Dream’ is intended to illustrate the efficacy of prayer to those 
in suffering, and Max Hereford, an orator and philanthropist, is on a bed of 
sickness at the time.’—Noittingham Daily Guardian. 


England’s Danger. By R. F. Horron, M.A., D.D. Price 6d. 
Contents: Romanism AND Nationan Ducay; St. PETER AND 
THE Rock; TrRutTH; Protestantism; Hoty ScRIPTURE ; 
PURGATORY. 

**Good fighting discourses. They contend that Roman Catholicism has 


ruined every couutry in which it prevails, and controvert the leading posi- 
tions taken by Roman theologians.”—Scotsman, 


4d. 


Holy Christian Empire. By Rev. Prinoreat Forsytu, M.A., D.D., 
of Hackney College, Hampstead. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 
4d. net. 


“ Rich in noble thought, in high purpose, in faith and in courage. Every 
sentence tells, and the whole argument moves onward to its great conclusion. 
Dr. Forsyth has put the argument for missions in a way that will nerve 
and inspire the Church’s workers at home and abroad for fresh sacrifice.” 

—London Quarterly Review. 


The Unique Class Chart and Register. By Rev. J. H. 
Riperre. Specially arranged and absolutely indispensable 
for keeping a complete record of the scholars according to 
the requirements of the Meggitt Scheme of Sunday-school 
Reform, Linen cover, 4d, net, 


sd. Net. 


School Hymns, for Schools and Missions. Words only. 
Compiled by E. H. Mayo Gunni Cloth limp, 3d.; cloth 
boards, 6d.; music, 3s, 


2d. Net. 


The Sunday Afternoon Song Book. Containing 137 Hymns. 
For use at “Pleasant Sunday Afternoons,’ and Other 
Gathermgs. Compiled by H. A. Kennepy, of the Men’s 
Sunday Union, Stepney Meeting House, Twentieth Thousand, 
2d.; music, 1s. 

* Contains 137 hymns, the catholic character of which, in the best sense 
of the term, may be gathered from the names of the authors, which include 
‘Tennyson, Ebenezer Elliott, Whittier, G. Herbert, C. Wesley, Thomas Hughes, 
J. BH. Newman, Longfellow, Bonar, and others. While the purely dogmatic 


element is largely absent, the Christian life, in its forms of aspiration, struggle 
against sin, and love for ‘the true and the good, is well illustrated.” 


— Liter ary World. 
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The Leading Religious Newspapers 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


Established 1857. 
EVERY THURSDAY, ONE PENNY, 
The Largest Penny Religious Paper. From 80 te 120 Columns, 
Stands in the Front Rank of Religious Newspapers. 


Conducted under perfect editorial independence, has an incomparable literary 
staff, and has correspondents in all parts of the world. 


The Organ of the Pulpits of Anglo-Sazondom, 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT. 
Established 1871. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. ONE PENNY, MONTHLY, Gd, 


THE CuRist14n Wortp Pupit is the only paper that gives the sermons 
of ALL denominations, Anglican and Nonconformist. It is conducted with 
absolute impartiality, the aim being to give the most representative view possible 
of the preaching in the pulpits of Anglo-Saxondom. 


The Best Guide to the Best New Books. 


THE. LITERARY WORLD. 
MONTHLY. Established 1867. THREEPENCE. 


The newest books in fiction, biography, theology, travel, poetry, art, and science 
—in fact, in every department of literature—are reviewed in its columns 
by a staff of experienced writers, including several well-known men of letters. 


The Oldest and Cheapest Sunday School Paper; 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Established 1860. 
EVERY FRIDAY. ONE HALFPENNY. MONTHLY, 3d. et 


Tur Sunpay ScHoot Times is the oldest as well as the cheapest of 
Sunday-school papers. Under the capable editorship of Miss Marianne 
_ Farningham it is as fresh and bright as ever, and provides a surprising quantity 
of valuable reading for up-to-date Sunday-school teachers who wish to be well- 
equipped. 

Its weekly contents include a serial story, articles of interest, notes by the 

opular editress, notes on the Morning Lessons, two sets of Notes on the 
ao Lessons—one for infant-class teachers and the other by Professor 
eneys 
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The Magazine for the Little Ones, 


THE ROSEBUD. 
Established 1881. 
ON THE 25th OF EACH MONTH, 8d. YEARLY, 4s, 


Asa high-class Magazine for the Little Ones Tur RosEsup has no rival. 
Its Illustrations are the best, most amusing, and at the same time instructive, 
that can be produced. Almost every page has some picture on it. Its artists 
are in the front rank of those who cater for the amusement of the smaller 
occupants of our homes. 

The stories in prose and verse are specially written and contributed by those — 
who have proved themselves specially able to\interest the children, There are 
also puzzles, music, and other features. 
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